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PREFACE 


In September, 1939, Central and Eastern Europe were invaded 
by the armies of imperialist Germany. For the second time in the twen¬ 
tieth century this region became a field of slaughter. 

This is an area inhabited by peace-loving people who have long aspired 
to democracy, independence, and social justice. “Security” is a word well 
understood by them, for they have never enjoyed it. 

Their desperate plight under Nazi oppression has firmly convinced 
all classes that there is something radically wrong with our international 
relations; two devastating wars in one generation have proven to them 
the need for international organization. The peoples of Central and East¬ 
ern Europe pray that this war, which is causing vast and revolutionary 
changes, will result in the creation of a new and reasonable interna¬ 
tional organization to prevent a World War III. 

Throughout this region many people strongly feel that some kind of 
federation must replace the anarchy, the animosities, and the hatreds of 
the grim and bitter past. 

Many misunderstandings have arisen regarding the problem of fed¬ 
eration. For example, there are those who interpret a federation in this 
region as a “cordon sanitaire.” The Bolshevik bogey is dead—the “cor¬ 
don sanitaire” becomes a new bogey. Another misconception is that a 
regional federation conflicts with the ideal of a world federation. Neither 
concept is correct. 

A federation of the small nations would not be a menace to the larger 
countries. A regional federation of the Central and Eastern European 
st&.tes would be a contribution to peace and security and friendly cooper¬ 
ation with the great powers, especially the closest neighbor, Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. It would be an integral part of an international world organization, 
without which the regional union could not guarantee peaceful progress 
to its citizens or any lasting solution to its innumerable problems. 

The idea of federation can be realized only as a democratic project. In 
order to bring all these small states together, social and political reforms 
must be effected within each state. The union must be based upon the 
mutual interests of the common people if it is to endure. A union in 
name only, without profound changes in the prewar political status of 
these states, could not survive. 
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Federalism is the only road to economic reconstruction of these devas¬ 
tated areas and the only method whereby the standards of living of the 
most underdeveloped area in Europe can be raised. 

I shall attempt to present the concept of a federation, trace its growth, 
and outline a democratic and pragmatic plan for its realization. All the 
views expressed are my own and do not necessarily represent the view¬ 
point of any official group. 

I completed this work in the second half of November, 1943. In the 
meantime, the political situation had changed considerably, and the 
prospects of a federation were growing slimmer. Until it was no longer 
possible, I attempted to keep pace with current literature on this subject. 

I am especially grateful to Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell for reading the 
manuscript and for his invaluable comments. I should like to thank 
Professor James T. Shotwell, Mr. Malcolm Davis, and Dr. Sanford 
Schwarz for their concern with Central and Eastern European coop¬ 
eration and with this small contribution. Their opinions contributed 
greatly to my understanding of the American point of view. The views 
expressed in this book are, however, my own and in no way commit 
any of the foregoing persons. 

I should also like to express my gratitude for the encouragement of my 
friends from the Polish Labor Group “Poland Fights” in my work, the 
assistance of Mr. Liston Oak and Mrs. Valetta Malinowska in editing the 
manuscript, and the aid of Mr. Tadeusz Korsak in compiling the bibliog¬ 
raphy under my direction. 

Feliks Gross 

Neu/ Yor\ City 
July SI, 1944 
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I • The Need for Global Organization 


The past century has been one of rapid and ever-accelerated 
progress—particularly the last few decades. But, unfortunately, this 
progress has not been even and well balanced. The development of 
techniques has not been accompanied by equal progress in our human¬ 
istic culture, our social relations, and our international relations. The 
dichotomy in our civilization, this obvious cleavage between material 
development and spiritual development, prevails in every country to 
some degree. In Germany and Japan the gulf is greatest—technical 
progress and spiritual retrogression resulting in mechanized and stream¬ 
lined brutality. 

It is chiefly in our international relations that this cleavage manifests 
itself in the worst form—war. The two world wars constitute clear and 
irrefutable proof that our whole international system is utterly inade¬ 
quate to the needs of twentieth-century civilization. If a third world war 
is to be avoided, if, indeed, our civilization is to survive, a new system 
must be created. 

Technical progress has been speeded up tremendously by this war. 
The weapons of today are so efficient in destructiveness that even mili¬ 
tarists fear the consequences of another such conflict. But alongside our 
twentieth-century weapons, we have nineteenth-century relations be¬ 
tween nations. However, the war itself seems to be producing a revolu¬ 
tion in international relationships—or at least the opportunity for dras¬ 
tic changes in order to make human relations correspond to the technical 
progress we have made. 

There is a growing consciousness among the peoples of all lands that 
if we miss this opportunity to build a new and better world with inter¬ 
national cooperation instead of constant conflict between nations, new 
wars will bring complete chaos and catastrophe. 

Due to technical developments, war can no longer be localized. Any 
war anywhere can be the spark of an international conflagration. Space 
and time have new meanings. Oceans and mountains cannot serve as 
frontiers behind which peace and security can be maintained by one 
nation. Mechanized warfare—^the “triphibian*" way of concerted action 
in the air, on the land, and on the sea—^has become so highly developed 
that peace is really one and indivisible. 
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The unity about which Guglielmo Ferrero wrote in The Unity of the 
World may be realized for the first time in history. Technical progress 
which nearly annihilates distance and time and geographical barriers 
makes possible a spiritual unity. Before this period of world wars the 
earth was divided into more or less isolated spheres. China was a world 
in itself, and so were Europe and South America and Africa. Commer¬ 
cial relations developed rapidly, but cultural differences remained much 
deeper than they are today. 

Asiatic peoples are accepting more and more the technical improve¬ 
ments which made possible a higher standard of living for Europe and 
America. The old feudal methods are yielding to modern methods of 
production and administration. Parallel with the technical progress the 
ideas of social progress and democracy are gaining wider acceptance in 
Asia by the masses of people. 

Besides differentiation of cultures, a process of integration on a global 
dimension is gaining impetus. We understand each other better than 
ever before, and differences in language, music, literature, and history 
are not the insurmountable barriers that they were in the 1800’s. 

The ideas of progress and democracy have gained universal currency. 
In cultural, as in commercial respects, man is less strange to man. The 
basis is being laid for real international understanding and peaceful 
cooperation between peoples of even the most remote areas. 

The natural trend of history is toward a world economy. Economic 
frontiers are obstacles in the path of this development and must be re¬ 
moved. Modern industrial and commercial techniques demand interna¬ 
tional economic as well as political collaboration in making markets and 
raw materials accessible, in the distribution of industries and their prod¬ 
ucts, in the exploitation of the world’s resources for mutual benefit. 

A global system of cooperation, of international solidarity, is necessary 
to the success of collective security. There was too little solidarity among 
the democratic Western powers in the League of Nations, and they were 
too divided by conflicting interests, to make it possible to save Ethiopia 
and Loyalist Republican Spain from fascist aggressors. Both Mussolini 
and Franco had friends who aided them. Only a strong international and 
universal organization, embracing all nations, implemented by the 
requisite machinery, including an international police forge, will be able 
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to build and maintain the new system of collective security. The times 
cry out for a union of free nations on a global scale. 

Without a world-wide organization there can be no lasting peace. 
Even regional federations, such as a European federation, may some¬ 
times result in continental struggles. Moreover, twice in this century his¬ 
tory has proven that by itself Europe is not sufSciently strong to be able 
to check German imperialism. Twice extra-European powers were 
needed to maintain Europe’s peace for the sake of world peace. A sys¬ 
tem of universal collective security is also essential, then, for the future 
solution of the German problem. It is a basic prerequisite for any kind 
of postwar political planning. 

The Need for Regional Organization 

The persistent differences between peoples do not contravene the fact 
that there is a trend toward cultural integration and a need for global 
economy. The technical progress and the democratic ideas that are be¬ 
coming universal property do not extinguish national variations. Lan¬ 
guages, customs, traditions, ways of living determined by natural and 
social environment continue to differ greatly; nevertheless, the world’s 
nations and peoples are coming closer together—sufficiently so, at least, 
to establish the basis for closer understanding. Nor do the economic dif¬ 
ferences necessarily conflict with the need for a global economy. The 
historic development—social, political, economic—of each nation also 
differs more or less from that of every other nation. 

Although these differences do not preclude the possibility of interna¬ 
tional cooperation, they are sufficiently great to indicate the need for 
regional organization. There are too many nations and too many varia¬ 
tions among them to have only one single, all-embracing union. There 
must be intermediary organizations—a system of regional federations 
—all tied up in a global association of peoples. The weaknesses of the 
League of Nations prove the need for regional organization within the 
global system. 

Certainly, to form such confederations of small nations in Europe, 
and, in some cases, small nations with big ones, is the way to insure the 
fulfillment of the responsibilities of each in the whole scheme of collec- 
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tive security, and at the same time the federations would preserve na¬ 
tional and cultural characteristics. 

Winston Churchill was quite right in his famous speech of March 21, 
1943 - 

Here let me ask what would be thought of an Army that consisted only of 
battalions and brigades and which never formed any of the larger and high 
organizations like Army Corps. It would soon get mopped up. It would 
therefore seem to me at any rate, worthy of patient study that side by side 
with the great powers there should be a number of groupings of states or 
confederations which would express themselves through their own chosen 
representatives, the whole making a Council of great states and groups of 
states. . . . 

All this will I believe be found to harmonize with the high permanent 
interests of Britain, the United States and Russia.^ 

The proper architecture of Europe necessitates uniting the small na¬ 
tions in regional unions, as Churchill says. These regional unions would 
meet the contemporary economic, political, and cultural needs of the 
peoples involved. 

If Europe is regarded as a region in a world organization, it must be 
made up of various units—subregional unions from the viewpoint of 
world organization, regional from the European point of view. These 
regions would constitute the logical and essential element of the politico- 
economic architecture of Europe; a supernational organization which 
will make possible the elimination of national passions in international 
relations. 

^ The United Nations Review, New York, April 15, 1943, III, 151. 



II • The Central and Eastern European 
Region 

East o£ Germany and west of Russia lies an area little known 
to the average American. Even most American tourists \vho have vis¬ 
ited Western Europe never traveled in Eastern Europe. But this is the 
area that typifies the need for regional organization and planning. 

This is a region consisting of pulverized states, inhabited by Poles, 
Czechoslovaks, Rumanians, Hungarians, Serbs, Croats, Greeks, and 
other smaller national groups, such as Slovenes, Lithuanians, and others. 
With the exception of the western part, this area is predominantly agri¬ 
cultural. Francis Delaisi, French economist, in his Two Europes, divides 
the continent into Europe A and Europe B. The Danzig-Cracow-Buda- 
pest line separates them. Europe B, the greater part of Central and East¬ 
ern Europe, is a region where the traction power of the horse is supreme. 
Its deeply rutted, muddy roads are characteristic features of the land¬ 
scape. Its peasant economy is backward; here, also, social change is 
needed. The first and most obvious need in some areas is the distribution 
of large estates to the landless peasants, the consolidation of scattered 
strips belonging to small holders, and the introduction of modern agri¬ 
cultural techniques. 

A statistical comparison of Eastern and Western Europe will give a 
picture of this part of the continent: 

TABLE I 

Territory, Population, and Density in Western and Eastern Europe, 1937 



Km, Territory 

Population 

Density per Sq, Km, 

Great Britain 

243,411 

47,288,000 

194-3 :> 

Switzerland 

41.295 

4.173.550 

lOI.I ^ 

Holland 

35.023 

8.639.539 

246.7 

France 

550,986 

41.905.538 

76.1 

Denmark 

42,929 

3,749,000 

87.3 

Germany 

470.515 

67,831,000 

144.1 '' 

Belgium 

30.507 

8,361,220 

274.1 

Czechoslovakia 

140,508 

15.263,399 

108.6 ^ 

Greece 

139,976 

7 , 013,993 

54 
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TABLE P {continued) 

Territory, Population, and Density in Western and Eastern Europe, 1937 



Km, Territory 

Population 

Density per Sq. 

Hungary 

93,086 

9,038,189 

97.1 

Poland 

388,634 

34,596,000 

89 

Yugoslavia 

247,542 

15,400,177 

62.2 

Bulgaria 

103,146 

6,319,200 

61.3 

Rumania 

295,049 

19,646,151 

66.2 


a The figures m Tables I, and III are quoted from Economic Problems of Eastern 
Europe and Federalism, by A. Suha, pp* lo fT. and were compiled from International Year¬ 
book of Agricultural Statistics, 193^-1939^ Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, 
1939- 

The comparison o£ population depending on agriculture in relation 
to the total population shows the predominant agricultural character o£ 
Eastern Europe in comparison with Western Europe* 

TABLE II 

Actual Population Depending on Agriculture in Relation to Total 
in Some Countries o£ Europe 



Year 

% 


Year 

% 

Austria 

1934 

26.0 

France 

1931 

34*5 

Bulgaria 

1926 

80.0 

Germany 

1933 

24.5 

Czechoslovakia 

1930 

34*2 

Italy 

1931 

39-2 

Greece 

1928 

53*7 

Netherlands 

1930 

20.6 

Hungary 

1930 

49-7 

Norway 

1930 

30-7 

Poland 

1931 

64.9 

Sweden 

1930 

32.2 

U.S.S.R. 

1926 

00 

Switzerland 

1930 

19.6 

Denmark 

1930 

27.1 

United Kingdom 

1931 

5.2 


Concise Statistical Year-Book of Poland, September, 1939-June, I94i» London, The 
Polish Ministry of Information. 


Central and Eastern Europe need an improvement in agricultural 
standards. That this part of Europe is agriculturally underdeveloped is 
shown by a comparison o£ the yields of the main crops there and in 
Western Europe, 

These characteristic yields of Central and Eastern Europe are low be¬ 
cause these countries were so often destroyed by wars and so much ex¬ 
ploited that capitalization did not take place to the same extent as in the 
West. It was a sphere of German economic, especially industrial, ex¬ 
pansion.^ 

^ German economic expansion in Central and Eastern Europe is discussed by Antonin 
Basch in The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere, 
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TABLE III 

Comparison of Yields between Western and Eastern Europe, 1938 

Yields m quintals per hectare 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Great Britain 

25.6 

17.0 

23.0 

20.9 

175.2 

Switzerland 

20.2 

23-5 

21.0 

22.3 

162.9 

Holland 

34-4 

22.7 

32.5 

29.9 

276.0 

France 

18,6 

12.9 

17.0 

16.8 

121.5 

Denmark 

35-1 

19.5 

34.2 

30.5 

180.8 

Sweden 

26.7 

20.1 

24.2 

20.7 

136.8 

Germany 

27.4 

20.2 

25.4 

23.6 

175-9 

Belgium 

31*5 

25.0 

28.8 

29.1 

220.9 

Czechoslovakia 

20.2 

00 

cd 

20.1 

18.1 

128.8 

Greece 

11.4 

8.6 

11.2 

9.8 

67.1 

Hungary 

16.6 

12.7 

16.0 

13.8 

73-5 

Poland 

12.4 

12.3 

11.6 

11.7 

114.1 

Yugoslavia 

14.2 

8.9 

lO.I 

9.0 

^ 3-9 

Bulgaria 

15.4 

lO.O 

15.8 

6.2 

31.8 

Rumania 

12.6 

10.7 

6.5 

7*1 

86.4 


However, the countries of Central and Eastern Europe are relatively 
rich in raw materials, and they had considerable, although insufficient 
industry. From 20 to 30 percent of the population were, on the average, 
employed in industry and trade. 

In the Silesian basin on the Polish-German-Czechoslovak borders and 
in adjacent territories, the coal mines are among the richest in Europe. 
Polish coal mines were the most efficient in Europe. 

TABLE IV 

Efficiency in the Coal Mines of European Countries in 1937 


COUNTRIES 

DULY COAL OUTPUT FOR ONE WORKER IN TON 

Whole Crew Crew in the Pit 

England 

1.2 


Belgium 

0.8 

1.1 

France 

0.8 

1.2 

Holland 

1.6 

2.5 

Germany 

1-5 

1-9 

Poland 

1.8 

2.7 


® Concise Statistical Polish Year Book^ Warsaw, I 939 » 
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The oil industry is o£ first importance in Eastern Europe. The oil 
wells begin in the Carpathian Mountains of southeastern Poland and 
end with the wells of Rumania, which are the richest in Europe, with 
an annual output of 8 million tons. Other rich resources are coal, lignite, 
potassium salt, bauxite, manganese, iron, nickel, lead, copper, chromium, 
and silver. 

The steel industry of Czechoslovakia and of southeastern Poland is 
among the most important on the continent. Czechoslovakia has also 
developed a machine industry known for its high-quality products. Tex¬ 
tile factories are found throughout Eastern Europe, centering in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Poland. And there are other industries that are important 
to the economic life of this region. 

Yet industrial production is relatively low in Central and Eastern 
Europe as compared with Western Europe or with Great Britain and 
the United States—low in total output and in number of workers. 
Though protected from competition with the highly industrialized na¬ 
tions of Western Europe and America, industry developed very slowly. 
The main reason for this was the lack of capital and of a dynamic domes¬ 
tic market. The population consists mostly of poor peasants. 

The lack of purchasing power among the peasant masses has been a 
great handicap to industrial development. The comparison of the con¬ 
sumption per capita in Eastern Europe with that of the higher indus¬ 
trial countries shows great discrepancies in the standards of living. 

TABLE V® 


Per Capita Consumption 



Wheat 




Electric 

Cotton 

Pig Iron 


and Rye 

Meat 

Sugar 

Coal 

Current 

Yarn 

Production 


1932^-34 

1930-34 

1932-34 

1936 

Metric 

1939 

1937-38 



Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Tons 

Kilowatts 

Pounds 

Pounds 

United States 

233.7 

135 

99-4 

3-5 

1,160 

22.1 

352-8 

Great Britain 

348-4 

140 

108.7 

3-9 

620 

26.4 

313.1 

France 

590.9 

7 ^ 

52,9 

1.6 

420 

13-4 

309.0 

Czechoslovakia 

553-4 

73 

39-9 

1.4 

286 

12,2 

176.4 

Poland 

456.4 

41 

19.6 

0.7 

”3 

4.6 

59-5 

Yugoslavia 

291.1 

29 

12.2 

0.2 

39 

2.6 

7-5 


® Strassburger,r^<f Core of a Continent, p. 22. 
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A great plan of economic reconstruction and development is needed 
for the whole region of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Culturally, the peoples of the Eastern European crossroads area seem 
much alike. Standards of living, customs, manners, social attitudes, and 
laws are similar throughout this part of the continent. There are differ¬ 
ences, of course, but the differences between Poland and Czechoslovakia 
are not much greater than between two parts of Germany, Bavaria and 
Prussia, and less than between France and Italy. The language barrier 
is not insurmountable. Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Serbs, and others can all 
make themselves understood to one another. Except for language, there 
is not as great a difference between an inhabitant of Warsaw and an 
inhabitant of Prague as can be found in the United States—^between 
New York and New Orleans, for example. 

After World War I the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe real¬ 
ized an age-old aspiration; these nations were liberated from the Ger¬ 
man, Austro-Hungarian, and Tsarist yokes. President Woodrow Wil¬ 
son’s fourteen points and the Treaty of Versailles were historical steps 
toward national liberty. But national independence is not enough. Un¬ 
fortunately, nothing was done adequately to ensure a healthy, balanced 
economy in these small nations. They were guaranteed no security, eco¬ 
nomic or political. 

Peace in Central and Eastern Europe is essential to collective security 
for other nations. War in this part of Europe means European war, and 
European war means world war. These small nations may seem remote 
to the American in Kansas—^but the United States has an immediate and 
direct interest in maintaining peace in Eastern Europe. 

The strategic importance of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and other such 
geographic points has been clearly recognized—^because they command 
water routes. Sea-minded leaders of the Western democracies have, how¬ 
ever, neglected the crucial importance of Eastern Europe as the cross¬ 
roads of continents and as an area whose peace is necessary to universal 
peace. 

We do not believe in the geopolitics of Haushofer, but it is true that 
there are strategic spots of decisive military importance—and Eastern 
Europe is one such strategic area. But this is true, not so much for natu¬ 
ral or geopolitical reasons, as for historical reasons. The strategic im- 
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portance of any area depends upon the historical development of adja¬ 
cent nations. Denmark or the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal have strategic 
importance because the canal is controlled by Germany, a warlike 
nation, and Denmark is menaced by her directly. The Balkans are im¬ 
portant because of the imperialistic interests of the neighboring powers. 
If Germany were as peaceful as the United States of America, Denmark, 
or Switzerland, then these areas would lose their strategic significance; 
or if nations other than Germany and Italy had become fascist aggres¬ 
sors, the geographic distribution of strategic areas would be different. 
The location of aggressive nations is the deciding factor in strategic 
or geopolitical, if some prefer—importance of certain territories. 

In this sense only is the English geopolitician Sir Halford Mackinder 
right when he stresses the importance of certain strategic territories. 
Eastern and Central Europe among them. In 1904 Sir Halford declared 
before a meeting of the Royal Geographic Society in London: “He who 
governs Eastern Europe, governs the Heartland; he who governs the 
Heartland governs the world island.” “Heartland” means the heart of 
Eurasia; “world island” means the entire Eastern hemisphere—Europe 
and Asia. 

This area is a nerve center of Europe. World War I broke out first in 
Sarajevo, in 1914. World War II started with the invasion of Poland, in 
1939. Thus both wars have begun in Central and Eastern Europe— 
between the Baltic and the Aegean Seas. Both wars were started, of 
course, by German imperialism, not by conflicts between the small na¬ 
tions of this area. In 1914 the first victims were the Serbs; in 1939, the 
Poles. 



Ill • East-central European Federation; 
the History of an Idea 

1848-1914 

Xhe idea of close collaboration of the Central and Eastern 
European states is not a new one. Its beginnings reach back to the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. In modern times the concept has become 
an integral part of progressive and liberal thinking in Central and East¬ 
ern Europe. 

The great Hungarian revolutionary, Louis Kossuth, who led the strug¬ 
gle against the Hapsburgs in 1848-49, realized after the defeat of the 
revolt the evils of jealousies and rivalries among the nations of the Dan- 
ubian Basin. Unfortunately, Kossuth himself, when his influence in 
Hungary was decisive, did not support the demands of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Transylvanian-Rumanians for national freedom. After the insurrec¬ 
tion was crushed, Kossuth recognized fully that this was one of his 
major mistakes. He then realized that only close collaboration of the 
Danubian nations could solve the problem. 

His friend Laszlo Teleki outlined the idea of a Danubian federation 
to Kossuth. “I implore my Magyar, Slav, and Rumanian brethren,” 
wrote Kossuth, “to pull a veil over the past and reach out to each other 
the hand of brotherhood.” 

Others, too, in the “springtime of nations,” dreamt of a federation. 
The great Czechoslovak patriot and historian Frantisek Palacky, a con¬ 
temporary of Kossuth, as a representative of Czech democrats expressed 
the aspiration for some kind of federal system in that part of the world. 

Defeat in 1848 did not extinguish the spirit of the fight for freedom 
against the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The non-Austrian nations 
have continued their struggle for independence. In this struggle efforts 
were made to transform Austria into a federal state. Many of the leaders 
of the small oppressed nationalities also realized the necessity of federa¬ 
tion if and when their peoples were liberated from the Hapsburg yoke. 

Between 1905 and 1908 the conviction that Austria should be trans¬ 
formed into a democratic federal state became more and more clear to 
Austrian liberals and socialists. Karl Renner (pseudonym Springer) and 
Otto Bauer, leaders of the Austrian socialist and labor movement, put 
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forward the idea of autonomy of the nations in this area in their various 
writings on the nationality question, Aurel-Popovici, an able Transyl¬ 
vanian writer, attempted in his book The United States of Great Austria 
(1906) to lay the foundation of the federal theory in the Danubian 
Basin, within the framework of old Austria, proposing the organization 
of a Danubian empire composed of fifteen semi-sovereign states con¬ 
nected by federal ties. 

No Danubian federation was possible as long as the Hapsburgs were 
in power. The Austro-Hungary monarchy was hated by too many 
peoples, and it preserved the leadership of the Austrian minority. As 
Thomas G. Masaryk has said, a Hapsburg Austria was “a dynasty with 
the aristocracy, the Army and its higher officers, the higher bureaucracy 
and the Church (hierarchy) furnishing the necessary spiritual police,” 

It became clear that the first step toward a Danubian federation must 
be the fall of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the liberation of the 
peoples within its borders. All theoretical plans made within the frame¬ 
work of the Monarchy were unrealistic. It was Thomas G. Masaryk who 
outlined the idea of close collaboration of peoples between the Baltic and 
the Adriatic on a democratic basis, 

1914-1918 

During the first World War, Masaryk dreamed of a Central and East¬ 
ern European regional federation of free peoples—starting with Finland 
on the Northern Baltic and ending with the countries on the warm 
waters of the Adriatic. Masaryk lived in the United States for several 
years and believed enthusiastically in Jeffersonian democracy. He felt 
that this type of democracy could be applied to Central and Eastern 
Europe, as the solution of its difficulties. He worked on plans and ex¬ 
changed ideas with the American scholar James Shotwell, at Columbia 
University, who is an ardent advocate of this idea. The idea of close 
cooperation among the mid-European nations found expression in the 
declaration of common aims of these nations, adopted in Philadelphia 
in 1918 (the so-called Philadelphia Manifesto). 

“A small nation, an enlightened and culturally progressive nation, is just as 
much a full fledged unit and cultural individual as a great nation. The 
problem of small nations and states is the same as the problem of the so-called 
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small man; what matters is that the value of the man, the individuality of 
the man, is recognized without regard for his material means. This is the 
proper sense and kernel of the great humanitarian movement which char¬ 
acterizes modern times. . . . Everywhere the weak, oppressed and exploited 
unite themselves—association is the watchword of our era: federation, the 
free federation of small nations and states will be the continuation of this 
principle, securing the final organization of the whole mankind. ... A real 
federation of nations will be accomplished only when nations are free to unite 
of their own accord. The development of Europe points to that end. The 
program of the Allies answers fully the demand for this development: free 
and liberated nations will organize themselves, as they find necessary into 
greater units, and thus, the whole continent will be organized. Should there 
be federation of the smaller states, they will be federations freely entered upon 
out of the real needs of these nations, not out of dynastic and imperialistic 
motives. Federation without freedom is impossible; that must be emphatically 
stated to those Austrian and other politicians who are promising autonomy 
and federation.” 

That is what Thomas G. Masaryk wrote in New Europe (the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., edition). 

1918-1939 

It is tragic that all the efforts of Thomas G. Masaryk resulted only in 
the Little Entente after World War I. This alliance embraced Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, with some slight ties with Poland 
through its alliance with Rumania. 

In his book The Maying of a State Masaryk wrote that he conceived 
the idea of the Little Entente in 1918 and discussed it with Take Jonescu, 
the Rumanian statesman, and with Venizelos of Greece. 

The situation at the time [he wrote] led us to contemplate a close entente 
with the Yugloslavs, Poles, and Rumanians, as well as with the Greeks who, 
since the Balkan War, had had a treaty of friendship with the Serbs. We 
clearly recognized the difficulties which lay ahead of us . . . the idea of the 
Litde Entente was in the air. 

Take Jonescu wrote in his articles in La Revue de France, in 1921, of 
a plan for a bloc of five states which had emerged from the common 
victory and would comprise 90 million inhabitants of Poland, Czecho- 
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Slovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece. But no federation, except 
for the Little Entente, was organized in the Danubian Basin. 

About 1922 the Little Entente started to play its role at the conference 
at Genoa as a political organization of the Danubian peoples, especially 
in defending themselves against the Hungarian revisionist ideas. The 
Little Entente was closely tied up with the League of Nations. Its lead¬ 
ers were able statesmen, but the political and economic realities were 
not favorable to Masaryk’s dream. 

The economic problems in Central Europe grew more acute in 1927 
and collaboration was required among the small states for their solu¬ 
tion. A commission was set up to formulate an economic program for 
the Little Entente, and it played an increasingly important role there¬ 
after. 

The Little Entente was given its final shape on December 19,1932. On 
that day, at Belgrade, Benes, of Czechoslovakia, Titulescu, of Rumania, 
and Jevtic, of Yugoslavia, acted as godfathers of the pact which deter¬ 
mined the organizational form of the Little Entente and was signed at 
Geneva on February 16, 1933. 

This pact established the economic and political unity of the states 
of the Little Entente. A permanent council, an economic council, and 
secretaries were proposed. On the permanent council were the foreign 
ministers of the signatory states; the presidency rotated among them. 
It devoted its attention to the international relations of the Little En¬ 
tente, particularly the problem of mutual defense. Its job was to coordi¬ 
nate the interests of the three countries. Hungarian revisionism was a 
major issue of the Little Entente from the very beginning. 

Simultaneously, steps were taken to achieve some balance of the agrar¬ 
ian economy of the Danubian states. Experience has shown that it is 
impossible to establish in that region an economic policy on a national¬ 
istic pattern—the only feasible plan was a regional treatment of the 
various problems. In 1932 Andre Tardieu, the French statesman, ap¬ 
proached the governments of Great Britain, Italy, and Germany, pro¬ 
posing a new Danubian system, a sort of modified customs union for 
the Little Entente and Austria and Hungary with a view to introducing 
preferential measures to relieve the economic distress. The time was not 
ripe, he considered, for a full customs union for aU the Danubian states, 
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but, nevertheless, a common currency was considered. Even such a 
modest and modified proposal was not successful as a step toward the 
integration of the economy of this area. Finally, two unsatisfactory 
preferential systems were introduced,^ embracing the Little Entente 
group (Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia) and the other group 
of states (Italy, Austria, and Hungary). The main issue in both cases 
was the facilitation of the exports of agricultural products from Hun¬ 
gary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, as well as products from Austria. 

The idea of regional collaboration had a long prewar tradition in the 
Balkan countries. A system of close collaboration was instituted in 1934 
by a treaty which linked the Greeks, Rumanians, and Yugoslavs to¬ 
gether, as well as the Turks. The pact was signed on February 9, in 
Athens, and was called “The Balkan Pact.” At the next conference in 
Ankara (October-November, 1934), the Balkan statute, outlined by the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, Titulescu, was discussed. 

Thus, an attempt—though weak and inadequate—was made to coor¬ 
dinate the economic life of these countries by political collaboration 
through a council which met in regular annual sessions.- 

This short survey of the history of the idea of Central and Eastern 
European federations and cooperation up to World War II shows that 
the plan for federation does not spring, like Minerva from the brow of 
Jove, fully grown and fully armed, but is inherent in the history, tradi¬ 
tions, and needs of the region. It is not just another postwar plan, but it 
is the fulfillment of a long historical development, having its roots in 
economic and political realities. 

However, another aspect of the survey is its history of failure. Let us 
glance through the various documents on Danubian and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean collaboration in the Appendices at the back of this book. They offer 
evidence that there has been a tendency toward greater unity and that 
the necessity for collaboration has been recognized, but never sufficiently 
achieved. The war has shown the weaknesses of the Little Entente and 
of all attempts at Balkan collaboration. Not one of the countries was in¬ 
volved deeply enough to help the others in the moment of danger. 

^ See also Basch, The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere, pp. 59 ff. 

- Balkan cooperation was discussed by Kcrner and Howard in T he Balkan Conference 
and the Balkan Entente, xpjo-rpjj. 
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Why? Because, in the first place, nationalistic tendencies were still 
strong in this area. In the struggle between “nationalism or unity,” as 
Leo Pasvolsky puts it, nationalism has proven to be stronger than ten¬ 
dencies toward integration.^ Secondly, the conflicting interests of the 
great powers in the Danubian Basin have also hampered closer regional 
cooperation. Thirdly, because Central and Eastern Europe is only a part 
of the whole European and world problem, it was difficult to establish 
peace in one region, while the rest of the world is in chaos. This region 
must be organized, if peace is to prevail in Europe; but even this will 
not help if a state of anarchy exists throughout the rest of Europe and 
the world. The organization of this region is a necessity, and our failures 
have shown that a lasting settlement cannot be achieved by diplomatic 
measures alone. It can only be accomplished through the will of the peo¬ 
ple and by a definitely democratic process. Furthermore, it must be part 
of a European and a world organization. It cannot be a sectional project, 
but must be regional in scope, a part of one entity. 

Before 1918 there were always multinational organisms in this region 
contributing to its political stability. In the fifteenth century close col¬ 
laboration ^ existed there, which had its roots in a dynastic government. 
Later on, the Hapsburg monarchy controlled a large bloc of nations that 
was not a federation, but a system of government imposed against the 
will of the peoples. Therefore it could not possibly have lasted and in¬ 
evitably gave way to another system —a system of small states. The liber¬ 
ated nations should have been organized on the principle of a union— 
“free with the frees; equal with the equals”—^but this was not done. 

National liberation is today, as it was then, only a partial solution. 
Most of the national—ethnical frontiers, hence general political borders 
—were different from the economic frontiers.® Political nationalism 
barred economic collaboration. The only way to solve economic and na¬ 
tional problems in this area is to apply the principle of federalism, which 

® Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States, pp. xxx, 572. 

^For the history of dynastic integration of states in Central and Eastern Europe see 
Oskar Halecki, “The Historical Role of Central and Eastern Europe,” Annals of the Amer¬ 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1944. 

® Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States, p. 548. “The frontiers estab¬ 
lished by peace cut across economically independent areas. With principal emphasis placed 
on ethnic delimitation and the reestablishment of historic frontiers, the question of economic 
interrelations was left almost entirely out of account in the defining of the territorial limits 
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would permit the people to retain their national culture and would 
provide the opportunity for supranational economic planning in order 
to meet economic demands. Unity was a necessity then and is today. 

Thus, a system of small states proved to be no solution. Having had 
this experience, we can now look forward to realizing a successful solu¬ 
tion to the problems of this area by liberating the nations and forming a 
federation of the peoples. 

1939-1943 

Since the outbreak of World War II the idea of Central and Eastern 
European regionalism has revived, and its advocates are found not only 
in these small nations but also among advanced political thinkers and 
statesmen of all countries. 

After 1939 many of the representatives of these nations felt that the 
system of small and loose national states in Central and Eastern Europe 
contributed to the ease with which the Germans subjugated this part of 
Europe. In the underground movements and in exile, in Paris, London, 
and New York, statesmen, journalists, soldiers, and scientists widely dis¬ 
cussed the causes of their defeat and the way toward a betterment of 
this situation. In the gloomy days when German war machinery was 
triumphant, many of the representatives of these nations understood 
how small were their differences and how petty the quarrels in compari¬ 
son with what was happening in the occupied territories and in com¬ 
parison with the German menace. The necessity for close cooperation 
was being realized more and more. Political thinking and planning be¬ 
came clearer. Earlier, there were plans and programs for some kinds of 
international cooperation, more or less vaguely expressed in 1848. The 
concept was limited to the transformation of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy before 1914; later Masaryk made clear the necessity for close 
regional collaboration. Since 1942 the plans have become definite in their 
federal or confederal form of international cooperation in this area; the 
concept of a looser regional cooperation was accepted as an outcome of 
political reality. 

of the newly created and reconstituted states . . . factories were often cut of! from their 
supplies of raw materials and fuel, and vice versa. Mutually dependent industries in some 
instances, branches of the same industry, became separated by frontiers.’* 
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On November ir, 1940, the exiled leaders of the Czechoslovak and the 
Polish governments took the first step toward a confederation of the two 
countries. In a spirit of cordiality and enthusiasm they laid what they 
hoped would be the cornerstone of future unity in this area. Simultane¬ 
ously there took place discussions on the problems of Central and East¬ 
ern Europe among all the leaders and statesmen of this region. Liberals 
and radicals of varying political affiliations—Czechoslovaks, Hungari¬ 
ans, Yugoslavs, Rumanians, and Bulgars—argued the urgent need for 
a union of their peoples. 

President Eduard Benes, of Czechoslovakia, in his article “The Or¬ 
ganization of Post-War Europe,^* ^ wrote that the core of a Central Euro¬ 
pean federation “will be a Czechoslovak-Polish confederation. The 
creation of this new political unit can already be considered as an accom¬ 
plished fact. It might be joined by Austria and Hungary and possibly by 
Rumania.” He proposed also a Balkan bloc. 

In Central Europe, those territories which have associated together most 
naturally, must be fused into firm blocs. These will be the foundations for 
more expansive structures. ... I should expect that with the passage of 
time, a natural bridge will be established between the northern and southern 
confederations in Central Europe—that is, between the Polish-Czechoslovak 
group and the Balkan group—and that in this way, we shall take a further 
logical step toward the consolidation of Europe as an element in some sort of 
world commonwealth; for without the first, the second seems to me incon¬ 
ceivable. I go further and affirm that without this broad European frame¬ 
work, no regional confederation can be envisaged. 

Jaromir Necas, Czechoslovak Socialist Labor Minister of Economic 
Reconstruction, in “Czechoslovak Post-War Reconstruction,’ ^ wrote 
that, “Within the framework of this collective security we consider that 
the best regional economic and political solution for us is a bloc of States 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, as enunciated by Masaryk at Philadel¬ 
phia, but without hostility, and indeed with friendship, toward the 
Soviet Union.” 

In the meantime the political situation has greatly changed. Between 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union a rapprochement has developed 

® Published in Foreign Affairs, January, 1942. Vol. XX, pp. 226-242. 

A mimeographed memorandum of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Reconstruction, 
published in London, 1942. 
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that finally resulted in the Czechoslovak-Soviet agreement of December 
12,1943, signed in Mosco^v. Simultaneously, Polish-Soviet relations were 
getting worse. The situation in the Balkans, especially in Yugoslavia, has 
also changed considerably and has become a disturbing problem. Ob¬ 
viously these facts did not remain without influence on Czechoslovak 
policy. The cooperation of Poland and Czechoslovakia and other Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern European nations has been weakened. President Benes, 
while stressing the fundamental importance of the Polish-Czechoslovak 
collaboration for Czechoslovak foreign policy, did not advocate later 
(1944) the Central and Eastern European federalist idea, which is for 
the moment, not acceptable to the Soviet Union. He is trying to bring 
about a closer cooperation between Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.K.® But the idea of a federation has not been abandoned in Czecho¬ 
slovak plans. It was again brought to public attention in 1944 by Hubert 
Ripka, Czechoslovak Minister of State and one of the foremost Czecho¬ 
slovak political planners, in a collection of his speeches and articles issued 
in the ofiicial series of ‘'Czechoslovak Documents and Sources.” The 
core of this publication forms H. Ripka’s outline for a Central and 
Eastern European federation.^ 

The Polish National Council and the Polish Government accepted the 
idea of federation in Central and Eastern Europe as the basic political 
line of foreign policy. This idea is strongly supported by the representa¬ 
tives of the Polish labor and peasant group. The late Polish Prime Min¬ 
ister, W- Sikorski, was an ardent advocate of federation. He regarded it 
as one of the goals of this war. Said Sikorski, 

The end of this war must see the grouping together of the smaller nations 
of Europe—both for their own protection and for economic development. 
Ideally, we should tend toward a United States of Europe. Unfortunately, I 
doubt if such a union is attainable for the time being. The Interests and 
cultures of the European nations are too diverse to permit inclusion of all in 
a single state. But the European system can be arranged along somewhat 
similar lines- 

The day when each nation of Europe can hope to stand alone—^providing 

®Sec Benes Czechoslovak Policy for Victory and Peace, the fourth message of the 
President of the Republic to the State Council on February 3, 1944, pp. 25, 33. 

® See Ripka, Small and Great Nations, pp. 20 ff-, 50-61 (Plans of Federation); see also 
below, p. 79. 
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temptation for potential aggressors—has passed. In union there is strength, 
and in strength there is peace. Already the governments of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have concluded an agreement looking toward a postwar 
federation. Yugoslavia and Greece have signed a similar treaty. The Polish 
Government under my leadership favors the adoption of federal principles 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Greece should be member nations 
of this great Central European Confederation and later, so should the re¬ 
habilitated peoples of Central Europe who have temporarily thrown their lot 
with Hitler. The Confederation, stretching from the Baltic to the Medi¬ 
terranean, would form a foundation of security against German aggression 
and would be a safeguard of Russia’s security on her western borders against 
any future German Drang nach dem Osten. 

Both of the last wars started in Central Europe—one in Belgrade and one 
in Warsaw—and both were started by Germany. 

Since this is a war for democracy, the peace must see the extension of this 
form of government in the Confederation. . . . Each nation would retain 
its own identity and government. But there must be a central governing 
council of ministers, selected in democratic fashion. The Confederation 
should have a single foreign policy, to be directed by the central council, and 
a single army, drawn from all the nations. There should be no trade barriers 
or customs duties between the member states, and all should have a common 
currency. The entire area could be developed as an economic unit. The 
130,000,000 citizens of the Confederation would constitute a vast new 
market for American goods.^° 

The democratic leader of Yugoslavia, former Minister of State and 
former chairman of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board, 
Sava N. Kosanovich, wrote in favor of close collaboration: 

The nations of Eastern Europe and the Balkans can find a common solution 
for many of their problems. The peasant masses from the Balkans to the 
Baltic may be looked upon as a unit. Their relationship to industry is the 
same; their pre-war standard of living was practically the same; and their 
mentality is almost identical. . . . For the sake of a greater commonwealth 
of nations, in which ht will feel secure as an individual and as a member of 
nations, the common man of Eastern Europe is ready today to support a 
realization of the principles I have here outlined. The territory between the 

i^WladisIaw Sikorski, “Poland Wants a Total Peace,” Collar's, III (April 3, 1943), 
ji, 61-62. 
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Baltic, the Adriatic and the Aegean Seas should be a bridge between the 
Soviet Union and the Western democracies. Living on the crossroads between 
the East and the West, the inhabitants of this territory understand Russia 
and they understand the West. That area must be the link which will connect 
Soviet Russia with the great nations of the West. It must not be made into a 
buffer state between Rusia and the West. If an attempt were made to impose 
such a solution upon the nations of that territory, they would reject it, for it 
would mean that in the near future, their countries would again become new 
theaters of war and victims of new conflicts. The Yugoslavs, Czechoslovaks, 
Poles and Greeks have suffered enough, and they have shown more than 
enough moral strength in making sacrifices not only for their existence, but 
also for the ideals of humanity, not to deserve such a fate. These are the 
peoples of the common man, and they deserve a common man's peace.^^ 

The liberal Greeks are not opposed to a Central and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean Federation, but they would not accept an organization along ethnic 
lines, that is, Slavic federation. They justly prefer a federation based on 
universal and democratic principles, repudiating any ethnic or racial 
alignment. “Greeks, Albanians, Rumanians, Hungarians and Turks are 
the forces that will counterbalance the Slavic elements in the Federation 
and will create the confidence which is indispensable for the materializa¬ 
tion of such idea,” wrote Basil J. Vlavianos, editor of the Greek language 
daily in New York, The National Herald ,an outstanding leader of 
Greek liberals. 

Here Vlavianos presents a democratic viewpoint. In any kind of feder¬ 
ation or cooperation there should not be any racial prejudices, not even 
in a linguistic “Slavonic” sense. In any concept of this type there will 
always be dangers. The time may come when such a “Slavonic” concept 
will become a social myth, in Sorel’s sense, and will be a dangerous basis 
for some kind of nationalistic movement. In this area there are all kind 
of people—^beside the Slavonic-speaking there are Greeks, Hungarians, 
and so forth. A true democratic federation is neither Slavonic nor Pan- 
slavic, but democratic, with equal rights for everybody, whether he 
speaks Himgarian, Greek, Yiddish, or Rumanian. 

Kosanovich, “Eastern Europe Awaits a Common Man’s Peace,” m The People's Peace^ 
pp. 135-136. 

Vlavianos, “Anti-Balkan Ideals,” The National Herald, April 13, 1944, and PoHds, 
“Nationality in the Balkans,” New Europe, IV (July, 1944), 13-21. 
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A federal system was also regarded by some American and British 
experts as the proper way to solve the difficult problems of Central and 
Eastern Europe. “Unless the nations of Eastern Europe learn the lesson 
Masaryk tried to teach out of American experience, they must inevitably 
make way for a greater unitary movement from Central Europe than 
has yet appeared, backed by the full weight of an industrialized empire. 
Federalism would save them, but it presupposes peace based on justice,” 
wrote James T. Shotwell as early as 1940, long before the federation idea 
took on a more definite shape.^^ 

This idea of a federated Central and Eastern Europe in a united world 
has inspired emigre circles in London and Washington and New York 
and wheresoever refugees from nazism gather. It was widely discussed 
by all such groups. Not only the leaders of the Central and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean states but also the fighters against fascism in the underground 
movements in these countries are followers of this concept, from radi¬ 
cals and labor leaders to the moderate liberals. 

In an article in an underground Polish newspaper, Nowe Drogi, 
January 21,1942, commenting on the declaration adopted at an Interna¬ 
tional Labor Conference held in New York on November 5,1942, where 
delegates of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia agreed 
upon the necessity of close cooperation, we read: “The federated Europe 
must be composed of federated regions. The Central and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean confederation is regarded as a necessary step.” 

Underground papers of various political tendencies support this idea, 
though in different ways—for example, Nowa Pols\a (New Poland), 
July, 1942; Plomien (Flame), January, 1942; Wolnosc, Rownosc, Nie- 
padlegosc (Liberty, Equality, Independence), a radical labor under¬ 
ground paper issued in Poland—the latter carried an article on February 
28, 1941, favoring federation: “Only the concept of international soli¬ 
darity which respects everybody’s national differences but which never¬ 
theless achieves common aims and causes, can be the new hope of 
Europe.” 

Another underground paper declared: 

The moral atmosphere of the federation must be created by a deep conviction 
of its citizens that the union has not been formed to foster imperialism . . . 

Shotwell and others, Governments of Continental Europe, p. 34. 
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of any nation, but to harmonize and coordinate the interests of all the fed¬ 
erated nations, to eliminate war, and to facilitate the cultural, political and 
material development of all the peoples. 

These are typical of numerous quotations which could be cited from 
different underground papers, all stressing the fact that only through 
federation can the mutual problems of these states be solved. 

On November 19, 1942, at a meeting of the Polish National Council, 
a kind of Polish Parliament-in-exile, representatives of the Polish Labor 
Party (P.P.S.-Polish Socialist Party) and of the Polish Peasants Party 
presented jointly a project on postwar Poland. The project was prepared 
in the Polish underground and transmitted through underground chan¬ 
nels to London. One of the basic premises is that a ‘people’s” Poland 
would favor the organization of a federation of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

In connection with their program for a people’s Poland, the Polish 
underground movement stressed in a special pamphlet the following 
principles as the foundation of the proposed federation: 

(i) Civil liberties; (2) equality for all citizens, without discrimination 
on account of race or creed; (3) social justice; (4) agrarian reform, based 
on cooperative farming. 

The Polish labor underground criticized the Little Entente as inade¬ 
quate for the present situation; loose federation was rejected. It recog¬ 
nizes the importance of making the masses in these countries conscious 
of the necessity of a superstate organization as a means of achieving soli¬ 
darity. The federation will need joint councils in which all the parlia¬ 
ments are represented, a common foreign policy, and a reciprocal 
economic policy abolishing tariff barriers. There must be a planned 
economy for the entire region, with equalized labor standards and legis¬ 
lation, providing full social security 

A Czechoslovak underground paper stated: “The Polish-Czechoslo- 
vak Union must not be allowed to become the basis for any imperialist 
designs. It must remain one of the stable foundations of the future fed¬ 
eration of free European nations, based on peace, security, and democ¬ 
racy.” 

Although there was support among the leaders of all these states for 

A resume of this material was printed in Rohotni\ Pols\i, London, June i, 1943* 
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this ideal of federation, and also within the underground movements of 
these countries, the idea has not been adequately implemented- On 
November ii, 1940, there was an agreement to form a Czchoslovak- 
Polish confederation. This was followed by an agreement reached in 
London on January 15,1942, by Yugoslavia and Greece to form a Balkan 
Union. It was greeted by the Poles and Czechoslovaks on January 24, 
1942, in London, who declared by common agreement that the two gov¬ 
ernments desire that the Polish-Czechoslovak confederation should em¬ 
brace other states of the European area with which the vital interests of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are linked. The purpose of the Czecho- 
slovak-Polish confederation is, according to this agreement, to assure a 
common policy with regard to: (a) foreign affairs; (^) defense; (c) eco¬ 
nomic matters; (^) social questions; (e) transport, posts and telegraphs. 

Democratic principles are regarded in this agreement as an essential 
condition. In Article 12 we read that 

the constitution of the individual states included in the confederation will 
guarantee to citizens of these states the following rights: (a) freedom of 
conscience; (b) personal freedom; (c) freedom of learning; (d) freedom of 
spoken and written word; (e) freedom of organization and association; (/) 
equality of all citizens before the law; (g) free admission of all citizens to 
performance of all state functions; (A) independence of courts of law, control 
of government by representative national bodies elected by means of free 
elections. 

The agreement between Greece and Yugoslavia provides some perma¬ 
nent institutions as “organs of the union’*; for instance, a political organ 
constituted of the ministers for foreign affairs; an economic and financial 
organ constituted of two members of each government competent in 
economic and financial matters; and a permanent military organ. Pro¬ 
visions were made for collaboration of the parliaments of the various 
member states. 

Both of these agreements, in spite of some far-reaching ideas, must be 
regarded as preliminary. Both envisage the establishment of a customs 
union and presume a coordinated economic policy for this region. But 
in the agreement a customs union was not concluded. Except for tem¬ 
porary committees, no regular organs or institutions were formed. 

The only move embracing the whole area from the Baltic to the 
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Aegean was made by representatives of labor, employers, and govern¬ 
ments, The delegations of workers, employers, and governments who 
met at the International Labor Conference on November, 1941, in 
New York, adopted a declaration concerning the whole region. This 
declaration was an enthusiastic expression of the aspiration of the people 
for a Central and Eastern European settlement.^^ The delegations from 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Poland signed this act and 
simultaneously asked for a common representation on the International 
Labor Office Reconstruction Committee. The American Press greeted 
this act sympathetically. “We spoke at the LL.O. Conference on behalf 
of one hundred milion people,” wrote the Czechoslovak Foreign Min¬ 
ister, Jan Masaryk,^® one of the founders of the Central and Eastern 
European Planning Board—“We are ready, we are eager to cooperate 
to the best of our ability. We should be given a chance to do so—it is in 
the interest of all concerned.” From the Yugoslav fighting youth came 
word through underground channels to the Yugoslav Government Mis¬ 
sion in New York about this “most hopeful step”; and in the Polish 
underground press, articles were printed about it. Consequently, in con¬ 
nection with this declaration the Central and Eastern European Plan¬ 
ning Board of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Poland was 
formed as a planning and research agency in January, 1942, in New 
York. The first Steering Committee was composed of four members of 
the respective governments and a secretary general.^ 

Concerning the Declaration, Nicholas Mirkovich stated: “It is undoubtedly an act 
of first historical significance, and, should a confederation of Central and East European 
states be made real, November 5 will mark the beginning of the first chapter of a new 
book. 

“It was in a spirit of democratic good-will, understanding, sincere insight, and a deep 
concern for the future that the Declaration was conceived. Its beginnings were a spon¬ 
taneous affair. 

“For the time being, one can work but on a blueprint, but blueprints become real things 
if there is enthusiasm, imagination, and power behind them- As it is now, the Declaration 
shows a way toward a better future of the masses of the peasant population of Eastern 
Europe.” “East Europe’s New York Charter,” The Dalkousie Review, XXII (1942), 
163-166. 

Mirkovich was afterwards director of the Yugoslav Office of Reconstruction and chair¬ 
man of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board’s Agricultural Subcommittee. In 
1943 he joined the American Army, landed in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, in I944> fought with 
the Partisans against the Germans, and was killed in action there during the spring of 1944. 

T/ie Polish Review, December i, 1941. 

The members of the first Steering Committee were: for Czechoslovakia, Jan Masaryk, 
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It was in reality the only institution embracing all fighting nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe, members of the United Nations. The for¬ 
mation of the Planning Board was based on the mentioned declaration 
and on the Atlantic Charter. 

The latest expression of this federal tendency toward federation is an 
important document, skillfully prepared in London: Central and South- 
East European Union, published September ai, 1943. It is a courageous 
program for a federation of East Central Europe, a fruit of the discus¬ 
sions and work of the Danubian Club. This club originally sprang from 
the South-East Europe Committee of the Fabian Society. Besides British 
members, the club contains nationals of Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
The members are radical democrats, peasant and labor leaders, and 
socialists. The program they issued is an expression of progressive, true 
democratic, and federal tendencies among the liberal intellectuals of 
Eastern Europe, as well as the masses. It is signed by responsible leaders 
of peasants and workers of Central and Eastern Europe. 

We will not conceal the fact that the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board was not and is not lacking special difficulties in its work. 
During the past year, particularly, the political realities of power politics 
have not favored the idea of federation; the outlook for cooperation has 
been weakened. But private committees and clubs started to operate, and 
the idea has spread through the underground among the masses. 

Planning for a confederation required more vision and courage than 
is usually manifested by cautious diplomats. Such vision and courage 
was not lacking in the liberal, democratic planning groups which met 
in London and in New York, and especially in the underground move¬ 
ments within the Central and Eastern European countries. The gov- 
ernments-in-exile of Yugoslavia and Greece encountered grave internal 
difficulties, so that the question of federation and international collabo- 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Jaromir Nccas, Minister of Reconstruction, alternately; for 
Yugoslavia, Sava N. Kosanovich, Minister of State; for Greece, Aristides Dimitratos, 
Minister of Labor and Agriculture, shortly thereafter replaced by Emmanuel Tsouderos, 
Prime Mmister and Minister of Labor; for Poland, Jan Stanezyk, Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare; Secretary General, Feliks Gross. Sava N. Kosanovich was elected first 
chairman, the others acted as deputy chairmen. During the absence of Minister J. Masaryk, 
Minister Jan Papanek acted as his locum tenens, as did Mmister Sylwin Strakaez (Poland) 
for Minister J. Stanezyk and Minister Stavros Theophanides (Greece) for Prime Minister 
E. Tsouderos. 
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ration became secondary. Difficulties were presented also to the Central 
and Eastern European Planning Board by the political realities which 
were repercussions of this situation. Therefore, although at the end of 
1943 the federal principle remained a living ideal among the people of 
this area and their representatives abroad, nevertheless, in official and 
diplomatic pronouncements and activities the idea of federation has 
grown weaker than formerly. 

Primarily responsible for the momentary weakening of the drive 
toward federation is the unfriendly attitude of the Soviet Union toward 
any federation whatever in Europe, at least for the moment. It is now 
apparent that without a previous settlement of the status of the nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe no federation will be possible. 




MAP I. The Proposed Federation of Central and Eastern Europe 
in One All-Embracing Political and Economic Union 



IV • The Extent of the East-central 
European Federation 

The East-central European federation should embrace Al- 
bania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Rumania. It should bring together about no millions of 
people of various nationalities. However, there are different conceptions 
as to the application of the federal principles. The projects fall generally 
into three groups, as follows: (i) One inclusive federation of states from 
the Aegean Sea to the Baltic (see Map I). (2) Two federations: in the 
north a Polish-Czechoslovak union; and in the south a Danubian federa¬ 
tion of Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Albania (see Map II), (3) Three federations: {a) in the north a federa¬ 
tion of Poland and Czechoslovakia; {b) in the middle a Danubian 
federation of Austria, Hungary, and Rumania; (<:) in the south a union 
of the Balkan States (see Map III). Eventually Austria could be attached 
to the northern union. 

The maps do not reflect any disputes over boundaries, but follow pre- 
Munich maps. It is proposed that this union of small states will form a 
part of the general European federation, which, in turn, will be part 
of a world federation. Thus, and thus only, can collective security be 
assured and the age-old feuds and conflicts in the “powder-keg of Eu¬ 
rope” be extinguished so that they will never again be the spark lighting 
a world conflagration. Such a federation can be established only on a 
democratic basis. 

According to the second proposal (Map II), there would be close col¬ 
laboration between the two on both economic and political questions. 
The plan for a Balkan federation has a somewhat longer tradition than 
does the plan for an all-embracing union of these states from the Baltic 
to the Aegean seas. Turkey looks with favor on the idea of a Balkan 
federation and would collaborate or even possibly join such a union. 

The third plan (Map III) has its disadvantages as compared with the 
first and second plans, but it has more legal and historical basis. After 
the outbreak of the second World War steps were taken toward the 
Polish-Czechoslovak federation; likewise there was formed a Yugoslav- 
Greek confederation as the Balkan Union. Liberals in Yugoslavia and 




MAP II. An Alternative Plan for Two Cooperating Federations: 
(1) a northern federation and (2) a southern federation 
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Bulgaria are looking forward toward a democratic South Slav Union 
embracing all the Slavic peoples of the Balkan Peninsula. The greatest 
defect of this plan is that (i) it would separate the peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe and (2) the central federation of Austria, Hungary, and 
Rumania would unite three nations now collaborating with the fascist 
Axis and would not eliminate the danger of a future aggressive plot of 
this bloc with Germany. This plan must be discarded in favor of one of 
the first two plans, of which the all-embracing union is preferable. 

Some Polish plans envisaged a Central and Eastern European federa¬ 
tion without Austria, since, they argued, it would mean German influ¬ 
ence on the new young union. Contrary to these plans, most of the 
Czechoslovak experts regarded inclusion of Austria in this federation 
as a conditio sine qua non. Austria outside the Central and Eastern 
European federation implies, sooner or later, an “Anschluss.” “An¬ 
schluss,” in turn, means the immediate influence and pressure of Ger¬ 
many in the Danubian basin, and we have had sufficient experience of 
this kind.^ A project for formation of a large Balkan Union embracing 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Albania in which Yugoslavia is to 
be a federation of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Bulgarians has been pro¬ 
posed lately by the Yugoslav Minister Sava N. Kosanovich, member of 
the Subasich Government. There may exist some other proposals, but 
it is beyond the scope of this book to discuss all of them. 

Of course, it must be recognized that the fate of the Baltic States is 
very uncertain; but those who wish to see the universal application of 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, regardless of demands and con¬ 
flicting national interests, advocate that the three small states must not 
be deprived of their basic international rights. 

These are some attitudes and plans in respect to the Baltic States: 
{a) According to persistent rumors, the Baltic States may be absorbed 

^ As a result of the annexation of Austria in 1938, “Germany obtained definite economic 
supremacy in the Danube basin and, moreover, a springboard for furtlier military and 
economic expansion. This one experience too clearly demonstrated that the economic and 
political balance in this part of Europe will always be disturbed when Austria belongs to 
any kind of union or federation with Germany. Austria belongs to the Danubian group, 
economically, politically, and geographically; she holds a key position for maintaining a 
workable balance in this part of Europe. Thus “annexation has exposed problems of 
European magnitude,*’ states the Czechoslovak economist, Antonin Basch, in The Danube 
Basin and the German Economic Sphere, p. 203. 




MAP III. A Third Alternative Plan for Federalism in Central 
and Eastern Europe: three federations which would also 
cooperate with each other 
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by the Soviet Union, (b) Henrikas Rabinavicius, former Lithuanian 
Charge d’Affaires in Washington, advocates a return to the mutual as¬ 
sistance pacts signed by the Soviet Union and the Baltic States in 1939, 
which provided military bases for the U.S.S.R. in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. This would mean a limited independence for the Baltic States 
and military bases for the U.S.S.R. “Lithuanians . . . hope,” Rabina- 
vicius wrote, “that . . . Soviet Russia will restore the treaty (1939 ed.) 
and will treat Lithuania and the other Baltic States in the same manner 
as Great Britain treats Egypt, or as the United States will treat the 
Philippines, in accordance with the recent statement made by President 
Roosevelt.” ^ (c) Kaarel R. Pusta, former Estonian Foreign Minister, a 
well-known Baltic statesman, supports the idea of “Baltic solidarity,” On 
September 12, 1934, the three Baltic States signed the treaty of goodwill 
and cooperation at Geneva. This “Baltic Entente” was a step toward 
closer cooperation and perhaps even a Baltic Union. “The peaceful mis¬ 
sion of the Baltic States was to consist of organising Baltic solidarity,” 
writes Kaarel R. Pusta in The Soviet Union and the Baltic States? 
{d') Kazys Pakstas, Lithuanian scientist and political leader proposes a 
Balto-scandian Confederation—a confederation of all Scandinavian and 
Baltic States.^ Constantly stressed is the fact that if the States are not 
absorbed by the Soviet Union, the future Baltic system must have a form 
acceptable to the Soviet Union for the sake of the Union’s security. Fur¬ 
thermore, the Baltic States cannot bar Soviet access to the Baltic. That 
is quite obvious; but it should not be forgotten that the small States do 
not menace large States and also that it is of vital importance to the 
Baltic States to have the closest codperation with the Soviet Union, espe¬ 
cially for the development of trade and sea and land traffic. To bar the 
Soviet Union from the Baltic Sea would mean to harm themselves. 

It is difficult to predict just what kind of federation or regional cooper¬ 
ation will be established and in what way. Everything depends upon 
political realities which cannot be foreseen. If the great powers cooper¬ 
ate in a sincere effort to realize the ideal of collective security, if they 
establish a European council, or better, a European union in which 

- New York Times, August 23, 1943. 

2 Pusta, The Soviet Union and the Baltic States, p. 53. 

^Pakstas, The Baltoscandian Confederation, 
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regional federations play their proper role, then the first plan would be 
best, that is, a union of states from the Baltic to the Aegean. This plan 
offers the best opportunities for security and for democratic progress. 

The majority of those who believe in the East-central European 
Federation agree that the first plan of an inclusive federation is the most 
desirable. 

For example, the London Danubian Club declares in its report that 
the general, although not unanimous, opinion of its commissions is that 
this first plan of a single alhembracing union is better than the other 
plans. But if this proves to be impractical, the other plans can be used; 
in any event, the smaller unions or regional systems should be inte¬ 
grated with each other. 



V • Integral and Democratic Federalism 
in East-central Europe 

The Atlantic Charter speaks of freedom from fear. This is, 
perhaps, the most striking expression o£ the aspirations of the common 
man of our generation. Fear born of insecurity has determined the be¬ 
havior of the masses of common people. On the international scene there 
has been the ever-present fear of war. On the domestic scene the civil 
rights of the common man have been threatened by the abuse of power 
by those in authority and by the danger of dictatorship. Unemployment 
has threatened his economic security. This constant fear of insecurity has 
frequently been exploited by bad leaders. If a new and better world is to 
be achieved, freedom from this fear must be guaranteed—there must be 
international, political, and social security. 

International security means security against war, a collective guaran¬ 
tee of lasting peace based on a continuous process, not on sporadic peace 
conferences. Domestic political security means democracy—security 
against abuse of the power of the State. It means the right of the people 
to control their government, to defend their fundamental rights. Social 
security means the right of everyone to work, to shelter, to food, to 
clothing and to protection and security when ill and in old age. It means 
the guarantee to every citizen of at least the basic necessities of a decent 
life. Freedom from fear can be established in Europe only if there is a 
thoroughgoing social change. We must not shy away from the drastic 
reforms which are needed. The breakdown of the Nazi system will give 
us the opportunity to accomplish the changes necessary and to mold new 
social forms based on democracy and justice. If the opportunity is lost, 
it may not come again for another generation. These reforms may in¬ 
augurate a long period of stability and of peaceful evolution. The alter¬ 
native is revolutions and war. 

The social convulsions which Europe has experienced in this century 
have not resulted in appropriate changes in social life and in the rela¬ 
tionships between nations. If we are not to have wars every generation, 
if Europe is to recover from its state of exhaustion after this war, if the 
struggle for freedom is to be finally won, we must have peace, demo¬ 
cratic and progressive social reforms, stability, and also the opportunity 
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to rebuild the devastated economy o£ all nations, both large and small. 

These basic problems of European social life cannot be solved within 
the framework of the small nationalistic states as they existed before the 
war. Federalism only presents the opportunity to develop the potentiali¬ 
ties of these nations. But federalism is without value unless it is essen¬ 
tially socially progressive and democratic. A federation established by 
compulsion and maintained by power for the benefit of special privileged 
classes or powerful nations would merely continue in a new form the 
old pernicious scheme of things and could not bring peace and demo¬ 
cratic progress. 

Democratic, integral federalism must be based on the extension of 
democracy and federalism to every corner of social life throughout Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Europe. This means a new attitude toward political, 
economic, and social problems. It implies recognition of the functional 
interdependence of all the states within the union. It is impossible to 
federalize a fascist state with a democratic one; a true union between 
a state in which minorities are protected with one in which minorities 
are persecuted or between states which have diametrically opposite at¬ 
titudes toward labor could not exist. 

We must introduce a whole system of federal principles not only in 
the essential functions of an international organization but also within 
each state, national culture, social relations, and economics. They must 
be molded into one system to make it possible to form this working 
functional entity. 

Thus, a democratic integral federalism implies (i) an interstate fed¬ 
eralization, (2) inner federalization—within the state (territorial auton¬ 
omy, self-government), (3) cultural federalization (cultural autonomy 
and intercultural cooperation), (4) social federalization (similarity of 
social patterns), (5) economic federalization (abolition of tariff walls 
and the combination of different states in this area into one economic 
unit). 

Regional Interstate Political Federalism 
of Central and Eastern Europe 

Cooperation between the states of this area might assume different 
forms. There are many gradations between loose cooperation and com- 
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plete federalism. Lewis L. Lorwin ^ describes various forms of regional 
collaboration: 

Regionalism, according to the geo-economic version, may lead to various 
forms of political and economic integration. In some cases, several nations 
might form a larger union in order to pool their sovereignty and to enlarge 
their economic possibilities without relinquishing their distinct cultural pur¬ 
suits. In other cases, a political combination of two or more nations would not 
be needed for the purpose, and economic interests might best be served by 
regional groupings which would include parts of larger national entities. 
In still other cases, several countries might form regional associations for 
limited purposes, to develop a common resource or to undertake a specific 
developmental project. 

A federation in this part of the world depends upon the great powers 
as well as upon the inhabitants of the area itself. If the political condi¬ 
tions at the end of the war prevent the organization of a federation, 
there are various other forms of cooperation that are possible. 

Some form should be established immediately after the defeat of Nazi 
Germany. Hitler’s defeat will certainly be followed by an uprising of the 
people against all remnants of fascism. A political vacuum will exist for 
a brief period and should be filled by a government of the people sup¬ 
ported by the United Nations. This would logically lead to federalism. 
If this solution for various reasons should be postponed, then a less 
thorough plan for collaboration can be instituted. 

Federalism in Central and Eastern Europe cannot imitate directly the 
American system, because conditions are altogether different. Although 
a melting pot, the United States is populated by a more or less homo¬ 
geneous people, who speak the same language. Our section of Europe 
is composed of many nations, who speak different languages and have 
various traditions, customs, and cultures. As James W. Gerard^ has 
aptly remarked, a Hungarian, a Slav, or a Rumanian peasant in his own 
country sticks to his traditions and language. When he comes to the 
United States, he gladly adapts himself to his new home; he learns Eng¬ 
lish and finally abandons his native cultural traditions and his national 

^ Lorwin, “Geo-economics versus Geo-politics,” reprinted from World Economics,^ I 
(January, 1943), 10-28- 

2 James W. Gerard, Face to Face with Kaiserism, New York, 1918. 
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costume voluntarily. He accepts the American pattern of life. The 
United States provides an environment favorable to assimilation—but 
in Eastern Europe a Yugoslav may live with a Hungarian in Sandjak 
for centuries without assimilation—both adhere to their own individu- 
alisms. 

The federation of Central and Eastern European States will have to 
accord with existing conditions and political realities. The Swiss Con¬ 
federation and the British Commonwealth of Nations, rather than the 
United States of America, wili serve as examples to follow in the be¬ 
ginning. However, the United States is the world’s best example of fed¬ 
eration and will exert great influence on the pattern of European feder¬ 
ations. The experience of the U.S.S.R. in dealing with the problem of 
national minorities has also contributed much to the solution. 

It is exceedingly difficult to draw any blueprint giving all the details 
of a perfect federal system for this area. Only the basic idea and the un¬ 
derlying principles can be outlined. The practical application must be 
worked out in action, and the results will depend on many imponderable 
factors. 

The federation must be democratic; it should be integrated with a 
European federal system or a looser European council and with a world 
international organization. The foreign affairs of each component na¬ 
tion, the monetary and customs problems, the economic planning, and 
the national security—all these and more—will be under the authority 
of a federal body in which each state is represented. The various nations 
must surrender some degree of sovereignty to the federal body, but the 
power of the federal government must also be limited, and a system of 
checks and balances must be established as protection against the danger 
of too-great concentration of power. No more power than is necessary 
to keep the union together should be given to the federal government. 
The independence of the member states must be kept intact. 

One of the greatest dangers of our era is stateism, that is, concentra¬ 
tion of power in a dictatorial government. As John Stuart Mill said long 
ago, limitation of power is the essence of liberty. The young thirteen 
states of America faced a similar problem, and the words of Thomas 
Jefferson still have significance. In a letter to Dcstutt de Tracy in 1811, 
Jefferson wrote: 
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The true barriers of our liberty in this country are our State governments; 
and the wisest power ever contrived by man, is that of which our Revolution 
and present government found us possessed. Seventeen distinct States, 
amalgamated into one as to their foreign concerns, but single and inde¬ 
pendent as to their internal administration, regularly organized with legis¬ 
lature and governor resting on the choice of the people, and enlightened by a 
free press, can never be so fascinated by the acts of one man, as to submit 
voluntarily to his usurpation. Nor can they be constrained to it by any force 
he can possess. While that may paralyze the single state in which it happens 
to be encamped, sixteen others, spread over a country of two thousand miles 
diameter, rise up on every side, ready organized for deliberation by a con¬ 
stitutional legislature, and for action by their governor, constitutionally the 
commander of the militia of the State, that is to say, of every man in it able 
to bear arms. . . . 

Dangers of another kind might more reasonably be apprehended from this 
perfect and distinct organization, civil and military, of the States: to wit, that 
certain States from local and occasional discontents might attempt to secede 
from the Union. . . . 

[Elsewhere Jefferson wrote:] We must have patience and longer endurance 
then with our brethren while under delusion; . . . Give them time for 
reflection and experience of consequences; keep ourselves in a situation to 
profit by the chapter of accidents; and separate from our companions only 
when the sole alternatives left, are the dissolution of our Union with them, 
or submission to a government without limitation of powers. Between these 
two evils, when we must make a choice, there can be no hesitation. 

A federation must be also internationally democratic. No federation 
can be established on the principle of leadership by one nation, no mat¬ 
ter how good this nation may be. Domination by a single nation would 
kill the federation. A federation can be established only if the principle 
of equality of the member nations, member states, is applied in the most 
sincere manner. Special institutions should be established in order to 
assure the equal treatment and equality in interstate relations, perhaps 
some kind of judicial authority.^ 

Some constitutional projects have already been prepared; among 

s We agree with the American-Czechoslovak sociologist Joseph S. Roucek, when he 
writes in his “Sociological Weakness of Federation Plans for Eastern Europe,” in the 
Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, October, 1943, “Consequently as long as some 
nations in the Central-Eastern region will find it possible to adhere to the creed of violence 
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them is an interesting and important one offered in September, 1943, by 
the Danubian Club, in London, in its report on a Central and South¬ 
eastern European union.*^ The plan embraces Albania, Austria, Bul¬ 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Rumania, Poland, and Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

The proposed union is directed against no nation; it is based on the 
adherence of all nations concerned to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The plan envisages creation of a federal political system based on con¬ 
stitutional democracy; two chambers and organs of government are pro¬ 
posed. The first chamber, or parliament, called the “Council of the 
Union,” is to consist of deputies or representatives elected on the basis of 
population, just as Representatives are elected to the Congress of the 
United States. But there is a guaranteed minimum number of deputies 
to which each state would be entitled. The Danubian Club Commission 
considered that a system of proportional representation should be used 
in the election of deputies. 

The Council of the Union roughly corresponds to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States. The second chamber proposed in this 
plan, called the “Council of the States,” has a purpose analogous to the 
original purpose of the Senate of the United States of America, that is, 
safe-guarding member-states’ rights. The Council of the States has to be 
composed of an equal number of representatives of each member state, 
appointed by the government of that state. Changes occurring in the gov¬ 
ernment of a member state would, of course, result in the recall of the 
delegates appointed by the previous state government and the appoint¬ 
ment of delegates by the new government. In case the national interests 
of any member-state are violated or overridden by a party majority in 
the first chamber of deputies, the second chamber can rectify this, thus 
protecting the interests of the state concerned. In this way the smaller 
states are to be protected against any danger of dominance by the states 
with the larger populations. 

The various departments of the federal government of the union thus 

and superiority, and will find the means o£ practicing it, a Central-Has tern European fed¬ 
eration of any kind based on democratic principles without superior armed forces to 
defend it will remain a Utopia.” 

^ Central and South-East European Union, Report by the Danubian Club, London, 1943. 
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established would be presided over by ministers, who would, in turn, 
be part of a cabinet presided over by a prime minister—similar to the 
democratic scheme familiar in Western democracies. The ministers 
would be chosen by the first chamber of deputies. 

The presidency of the federal union would rotate among the constitu¬ 
ent member nations, the term of office being one year. This is an ac¬ 
ceptance of the principles of the Federal Swiss Constitution. 

The government would be responsible to both houses or chambers of 
this parliament. Either chamber could call for the resignation of the 
government (administration); but in the event of a conflict between the 
two chambers, new elections would be held for the first chamber, which 
would then be empowered to over-ride the second. 

This plan would meet the intricate needs of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Its main aim is to ensure the internal cohesion of the young 
republican union, as did the Senate of the United States of America. The 
chief legislative body would be the first chamber, or Council of the 
Union, and the second chamber, or Council of the States, would serve 
as a guarantee of the rights of the small states. 

In view of the recent experience of countries under fascist dictator¬ 
ship, it was considered necessary to provide safeguards of democracy. 
In the constitution of the federal union there will be a Bill of Rights pro¬ 
tecting civil liberties of all citizens of all member states. In the event of 
violation of this Bill of Rights by any state, the federal union authorities 
will intervene, especially to ensure free elections. 

The plan envisages careful differentiation between the powers of the 
member states and the federal union. The union will have authority over 
elections to the Council of the Union, foreign affairs, foreign trade and 
customs, union finance and taxation, currency credit, exchange and 
banking, transportation, policies of economic development, military 
organization, and such authority over police organization as is neces¬ 
sary for security. 

It is the basic principle of this plan for union that as much power will 
be given to the central authority and to the union government as may 
be necessary to achieve the purposes of the federal union. All powers not 
specifically given to the federal union government are left to the member 
states. 
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Anticipating difficulties in the period of transitionj the plan recom¬ 
mends compensation for any member state economically injured by the 
measures taken to achieve unification. Eventually, of course, each state 
will be benefited by the union. 

On the whole, the plan is a fine political vision—a progressive docu¬ 
ment dealing with this problem. Its significance is that it is a demo¬ 
cratic plan signed by leaders of popular movements (by Karolyi and 
Ciolkosz) in the Central and Eastern European countries, some of 
whom have intimate contacts with the underground movements against 
the Nazis within their own nations. 

While the Danubian Club program is the most elaborate and detailed 
plan, there have been many other plans, more or less broad and general, 
usually the work of individual economists and statesmen. One of the 
earliest plans was prepared by Anatol Miihlstein, former Polish Minister 
in Paris, who was active in the Belgian underground movement during 
the first World War. 

In his “United States of Central Europe” Anatol Muhlstein suggests 
that the federation of Central Europe should restrict its federal authority 
to matters concerning defense, foreign affairs, and economic and social 
problems of mutual concern to all federated states, such as customs and 
monetary regulations. 

Unlike Miihlstein’s consideration of problems of defense, the Dan¬ 
ubian Club, considering the defense of the federation as part of an all- 
embracing collective security system, discusses this problem only in 
terms of collective security. Such a position is also important from an 
economic point of view, for the burden of armaments has been ruinous 
to the small states of this area, as Adam Ciolkosz has rightly written.® 
High taxes resulted from the fact that each armed itself separately 
against the threat from Germany precisely because of the lack of any 
collective security system. 

Muhlstein further proposed that the federation should possess legisla¬ 
tive, executive, and judicial powers appropriate to the proper exercise of 

® Adam Ciolkosz, “The Adantic Charter and East-Central Europe,” New 'Europe, II 
(June, 1942}, pp. 192-196. Hanc rightly states that “the ultimate security of the Eastern 
European peoples will depend upon the measure of universal security that the great and 
small powers will organize after the war.” Josef Han^, Tornado across Eastern Europe, 
p.321- 
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its authority. The legislative assembly is called the “Federal Senate” and 
is composed of delegates elected by the national parliaments of the 
various states. He also proposes a federal council of five ministries: 
(i) a defense ministry; (2) a ministry of foreign affairs; (3) a ministry 
of finance; (4) a ministry of economic affairs; and (5) a ministry of 
labor. 

Regarding the federal congress of the union, the proposals of Milan 
Hodza, former Czechoslovak Prime Minister and leader of the Agrarian 
Party, are similar (Federation in Central Europe). Hodza considers 
that the federation is to be an economic, as well as a political unit, requir¬ 
ing careful coordination of legal regulations. He suggests, in addition 
to other ministries, a ministry of federal law, which will serve as a coor¬ 
dinating agency and also deal with interstate affairs in legal questions. 
He proposes a federal ministry of cooperation to foster friendship among 
all the nations of the union. 

Leon Baranski, chief of the Polish Planning Committee in London, 
concentrates his attention on the economic reconstruction of this area. 
The complexities of this task bring him to the conclusion that a political 
federation is the sine qua non of reconstruction. In his East-Central 
Europe, Baranski declares that a union of all countries between the 
Baltic and Aegean Seas is a prerequisite of their economic development, 
for these states must have a common economic policy or plan based on 
autonomous organs in order that the planned progress of the whole area 
may be coordinated with due consideration for the special interests of 
its component parts. It should also deal as a unit with the rest of the 
world within the framework of a world federation dealing with world¬ 
wide economic progress. 

To summarize, plans vary from total unification to partial unification 
—from the concept of an economic-political commonwealth of East- 
Central Europe in a federation limiting the sovereign powers of each 
state to a limited customs union with joint economic and political action 
on common problems.® Everyone who writes seriously about the ques- 

® The latter point of view, among others, was expressed by Pavel Pavel, the I-ondon 
spokesman for the Rumanian Peasant Party (Maniu*s Party). He considers the federation 
or confederadon in Central and Eastern Europe as a “remote dream’* and therefore ad¬ 
vocates a planned regional economy based on close cooperation in this area as a more 
realistic solutioUt Pavely Why Rumania Failed, pp. 258-269. Contrary to Pavel Pavel, 
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tion admits the necessity of some measure of cooperation; the desidera¬ 
tum is a completely integrated federation from the Baltic to the Aegean. 

Inner Federalism— Autonomy 

All the states in Central and Eastern Europe are multi-national. Not one 
of them is nationally homogeneous. Just as each state within the pro¬ 
posed federation should have the maximum internal autonomy con¬ 
sonant with the need for joint political and economic action, so must 
each national minority have the maximum self-government and auton¬ 
omy possible, especially in such matters as culture, language, customs, 
and traditions. 

The national minorities in Central and Eastern Europe are either in¬ 
termixed with the other nationalities or are inhabiting definite terri¬ 
tories. The first problem will be solved by cultural federalism—which is 
discussed later on. The second, by inner federalism, by self-government 
and autonomy. It implies that within the member states should be 
formed a kind of inner federation of autonomous provinces. Decentral¬ 
ization, wisely applied, will grant full freedom to the territorial units, 
whose administration will be based on self-government and autonomy. 
For instance, Poland, instead of being a centralized state, will become a 
decentralized union of autonomous provinces. In the east, the terri¬ 
tories inhabited chiefly by Ukrainians will form an autonomous prov¬ 
ince, governed by its population, as will the White Russians. In this 
manner, the nationality problem will be solved. Even the provinces 
should not be organized in a centralistic way. Counties, districts, and 
communities should be organized in self-governing units as much as 
possible. That is the only way to give to the greater part of the popula¬ 
tion a voice in the government. It is characteristic that in all of Eastern 
and Central Europe, the village communities have never lost their self- 
government entirely. It was most difScult to impose upon them a bu¬ 
reaucracy. Democratic sentiment was always an inherent part of every 
community. 

An excellent example of a proper solution is Switzerland, a federation 

another Rumanian spokesman, Tilea, the former Minister in London, strongly favors a 
federal solution in Central and Eastern Europe; see V. V. Tilea, “An UIlU^sed Weapon: 
Federahsation,” The Contemporary Remew (London), November, 1942. 
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o£ cantons, each inhabited by diflerent linguistic groups, but conscious 
o£ their common interests and o£ their citizenship in the Swiss con£ed- 
eration. 

Thus, in Central and Eastern Europe not only is a £ederation o£ states 
necessary to political and economic progress and to peace, but within 
each state £ederalism is essential to the success o£ the whole plan. Inter¬ 
nal £ederalism means a decentralization that has both political and cul¬ 
tural importance. Experience shows that too great a concentration o£ 
power hinders the development o£ the provinces—political centraliza¬ 
tion leads to cultural centralization. To use France as an example, under 
the centralistic system Paris became a world center o£ culture, but the 
provincial centers suffered. 

The history o£ the Italian Renaissance has something to contribute to 
the solution o£ this problem. During the Renaissance the medieval £ree- 
dom o£ Italian towns contributed much to cultural development. More 
geniuses could be £ound on one street of Florence than in most of the 
states of the rest of Europe. Every Italian province wanted its university, 
its scientists, and its philosophers. Consequently culture flourished for 
centuries not only in Rome but also in every provincial center. Central¬ 
ism kills local cultural development. Internationalism and interstate 
collaboration are necessary, but so is the maximum degree of national 
freedom and provincial self-government on a democratic basis. The 
greatest progress would thus be fostered. It cannot be the result of com¬ 
pulsion. Therefore problems of adequate cultural development require 
inner federalization, because only a democratic decentralized system can 
form conditions necessary for development of local cultural forces. 

Political solution of various problems of the multinational states is 
also completely impossible without the application of a federal system 
within the borders of the states in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Yugoslavia, for instance, is a country of varied nationalities. The 
Croats and the Slovenes are Roman Catholics. The Serbs are Greek 
Orthodox Catholics. There are Serb communities deep in the heart of 
Croatian territory, and there are Croatian communities in Serbian 
territory. Genuine friendships but also age-old rivalries and hatreds exist 
among these groups. Any workable federal system must give each 
territorial autonomy; there must be no oppression of one group by an- 
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Other. There must be federalism within Yugoslavia as well as a federa¬ 
tion of Yugoslavia with the other states of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Formation of independent states of Croatia, Slovenia, and Serbia, with 
no union between them and each having direct relations with the 
Central and Eastern European federation, separately, would be the 
other extreme to be avoided. 

In the Yugoslav parliament the interests of all the national minorities 
should be protected, grievances settled, and problems solved. Such prob¬ 
lems would not be properly understood in the federal parliament of the 
Central and Eastern European Federation or in a European council. 

The opposite opinion is held by some students. Local quarrels be¬ 
tween national minorities, such as disputes between Rumanians and 
Hungarians in Transylvania, they think, should not be dealt with by 
local or even by federal councils. Experience has shown, it is argued, 
that similar questions have disrupted multi-national states, such as 
Yugoslavia or Czechoslovakia, when these states were threatened by an 
imperialistic power. Thus, these problems must be shifted to an inter¬ 
national authority, without which there can be no enduring peace. 

This is an interesting point of view, and there may be exceptional 
cases in which the reasoning proves sound. But I doubt that most re¬ 
gional disputes between national minorities will need to be referred to 
any higher authority than the federal state, and local authorities can 
solve most of them in a spirit of neighborly cooperation if all external 
pressures and intrigues are removed. 

Whenever a local conflict of nationalities assumes the dimensions of 
a danger to international security, the authority of an international or¬ 
ganization must be exerted. This, however, would be very exceptional. 
The historical development shows also a general trend towards the first, 
multi-national, not the latter, mono-national, concept of the state in 
Central and Eastern Europe. The historical development is a very im¬ 
portant factor in the transformation of the state system in Europe, and 
it should not be underestimated. The introduction of an inner federal¬ 
ization will be a step forward in transforming the multi-national states, 
mostly governed centrally, in some kind of confederation of autonomous 
provinces. The next step could be the breaking up of those provinces into 
states, obviously within a federal system of Central and Eastern Europe 
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and having direct connections with the federal organization. It is hard 
to predict whether this or some other kind of development will take 
place. It is also hard to guess whether in case such a development does 
take place, it will solve the problem better than the multi-national plan. 
If Switzerland were part of a European federation, would it be desira¬ 
ble or necessary to transform the Swiss cantons into separate states? I 
believe not. Switzerland would remain a multi-national state, a feder¬ 
alized state within a larger federal system. Likewise, Yugoslavia would 
have inner federalism as part of a Central and Eastern European federa¬ 
tion. Certainly the sociological processes in Yugoslavia did not function 
long enough to bring forth this kind of unity, as in Switzerland, but an 
adequate collaboration of Yugoslav peoples and, above all, a proper gov¬ 
ernment system may produce the same results in time. This may be said 
also about other European countries. 

Cultural Federalism 

Political federalism brings us inevitably to the problems of cultural fed¬ 
eralism. In the West the word “nation’’ is generally used as a synonym 
for “state,” and emphasis is placed on the political organization, not on 
the ethnical structure, which is identical with the cultural. 

The nation has two main aspects, the political and the cultural, which 
we can call, respectively, the nation-state and the nation-culture. The 
nation is, above all, a cultural unit, and it is this cultural aspect of nation¬ 
hood which is essential for the development of our civilization. Every 
nation gives something new to humanity by its original cultural achieve¬ 
ments. But the nation is performing a political function when it coin¬ 
cides with the state. The function of the state is to maintain an accepted 
political order. France means both French culture and the French state. 
In some cases one nation has imposed its rule on the other weaker na¬ 
tions, but in other cases nations have joined together on democratic 
principles to form multi-national states. 

Political federalism implies limitation of the sovereignty of the nation¬ 
states and as a result of this limitation the shifting of authority to a super¬ 
state federal system. But it also means the delegation of some aspects of 
the state sovereignty to the self-governing provincial elements of the 
state. 
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When this territorial self-government coincides with national groups 
and national minorities, it forms also a basis for the cultural free¬ 
dom of these groups and gives full opportunity for the development of 
their own culture. This has long been the aspiration of national minori¬ 
ties in Central and Eastern Europe. Full cultural autonomy for each 
group means that each national group has the right to establish its own 
cultural organization, its own schools, where instruction is given in the 
“minority” language, and all kinds of national cultural institutions. It 
is clear that equality of rights for all citizens, irrespective of their religion 
and nationality, is the prerequisite of any democratic system and that 
without this basic right there is no such thing as democracy. The right 
to use the “minority” language in school, office, and parliament must 
also be established as one of the basic civil rights. 

The problem of cultural autonomy becomes more complex when dif¬ 
ferent nations inhabiting a given area are intermixed, as in Transylvania, 
some parts of Silesia, Sandjak, and other areas of this type, which are 
numerous m Central and Eastern Europe. 

Obviously in such areas the national minorities must have freedom of 
cultural life guaranteed and a type of self-government must be applied 
which will give equal opportunity for the full cultural expression of 
each nation within the mixed areas. 

National schools are essential for cultural autonomy, because teaching 
in a national language is an elementary civil right. But in the long run, 
in the mixed areas, this also means separation of the population accord¬ 
ing to nationalities in the schools. For instance, in the province of Tran¬ 
sylvania there are Hungarians and other national groups; and applica¬ 
tion of the rule of cultural autonomy would mean the foundation of 
Rumanian-language schools for the Rumanians, Hungarian-language 
schools for the Hungarians, and so forth, calling for the organization of 
as many schools as there are cultural groups. To counterbalance such 
purely national education, it would be necessary to organize schools 
which would bring together the youth of the different nationalities. In¬ 
stead of having only one national school for each cultural group, there 
should be a two-school system, consisting of the national school and of 
a general school common to all nationalities. Here English or French 
might play an important role as the international language. High school 
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students, for example, might spend part of their school day in their 
national schools, learning literature, history, and similar subjects in their 
national languages; they might spend the rest of the day in a general 
school (for all nationalities), learning the accepted international lan¬ 
guage, such as French or English, and various subjects which have not 
a specifically national character, especially technical and professional 
subjects. In this way students of all nationalities of the locality would 
be brought into contact. This is, of course, the outline of a project for 
the elaboration and improvement of the system of national cultural 
autonomy, rather than a final pattern. Such a system, however, which 
would grant full liberty to national cultures and also provide adequate 
means for an international education would solve the national problems 
in mixed areas. 

It must be emphasized that the valuable element of nationhood is the 
cultural element, and we should therefore grant to this element the free¬ 
dom of development. We should redirect national feeling as much as 
possible from the political aspect to the cultural one. 

How can we assume this essential cultural freedom of self-govern¬ 
ment It is necessary to create special cultural institutions with full 
authority to deal with cultural issues. These institutions must be demo¬ 
cratic and based on the principle of self-government of the national 
groups. 

Let us organize self-governing cultural national communities for each 
national group in a given nationally mixed area. Every man or woman 
should belong to a chosen community representing his or her nation- 
ahty. They should have authority in all matters concerning the cultural 
development of their national group. The different representatives of all 
various national communities should form a cultural provincial cham¬ 
ber where matters of cultural interest for the whole area and all nation¬ 
alities should be dealt with and peacefully settled. Thus, the national 
ambitions would be directed in these areas more and more to cultural 
problems and lead to a very fruitful cultural competition. 

In all other provinces, not only in mixed areas, cultural self-govern¬ 
ment should be established and cultural communities organized. One 
cultural central board should be established for a state and one federal 
board for the whole federation. This would foster cultural development 
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and eliminate cultural friction among the nations, bringing a closer 
understanding. Plans for cultural exchanges should be arranged. Stu¬ 
dent and professor exchanges would encourage better relations among 
the universities, while labor and peasant adult education exchanges could 
bring a better understanding of the different cultures to the working 
class. Thus, cultural self-government would be assured by means of cul¬ 
tural communities, provincial chambers of culture, a central state board 
of culture, and finally, in interstate relations, a federal board of culture 
for the whole Central and Eastern European federation, to encourage 
friendly intercultural relations in the whole area. 

Insufficient attention has been paid to this cultural aspect of nation¬ 
hood, the importance of which has been greatly underestimated. Lack 
of understanding of national problems has been the reason for the gen¬ 
eral opinion that nationhood in Europe is an evil which should be de¬ 
stroyed by a mechanical federal system and an arbitrary division of the 
geographical territory into states. Some of these ready-made constitu¬ 
tions have even been published, but their failure to understand the es¬ 
sential sociological elements of the national groups makes them com¬ 
pletely inapplicable in Europe. It is not sufficient to have knowledge of 
legal techniques in order to solve such problems. There is also a tendency 
to sacrifice the smaller nations to the larger ones simply to avoid difficult 
national problems and because of a lack of understanding concerning 
the cultural function of a nation. 

It must never be forgotten that the cultural role of a nation is ex¬ 
tremely important and that it is precisely to the fact that there is so much 
variety among its nations that Europe owes its cultural development. 
Here territorial dimensions and the size of the population are not the 
relevant factors for the small nations have at times contributed more to 
human culture than many nations larger in size and population. The 
sub-national group of Athens in old Greece was very small, and the 
population of the province of Attica in the time of Socrates and Plato 
was certainly not larger than 200,000 or 300,000, Yet the citizens of that 
province produced more in philosophy, natural science, and mathe¬ 
matics than all the other inhabitants of contemporary Europe, who then 
lived in the woods. 

In the seventeenth century the Dutch were the masters of European 
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painting, but they were numerically and territorially a very small na¬ 
tion. Hundreds o£ other examples could be mentioned. Should we then 
deprive the small nations of their basic rights to freedom.? No, for in 
so doing we would destroy the very foundations of culture in Europe. 
To build an international organization, cultural balance and, above all, 
cultural cooperation in Europe are essential. More than one hundred 
years ago Macaulay, the great English historian, for whom history pro¬ 
vided the basis for his philosophical thinking, wrote: 

The balance of moral and intellectual influence thus established between the 
nations of Europe is far more important than the balance of political power. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that the latter is valuable principally because 
it tends to maintain the former. The civilized world has thus been preserved 
from a uniformity of character fatal to all improvement. Every part of it has 
been illuminated with light reflected from every other. Competition has pro¬ 
duced activity where monopoly would have produced sluggishness. The 
number of experiments in moral sciences which the spectator has an oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing has been increased beyond all calculations. Society and 
human nature, instead of being seen in a single point of view, are presented 
to him under ten thousand different aspects. 

Social Federalism 

If federalism is to succeed among the nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe, it must be on the basis of socially progressive democracy. To 
achieve integration of all these states, there must be a similar social and 
pohtical pattern throughout this area. A semifeudal country cannot 
unite with a progressive, democratic one. Social and political patterns 
must be first adjusted. The history of the League of Nations proves that 
the old division in internal and international relations, so far as collec¬ 
tive security and lasting peace are concerned, is dead. It has been proven 
that political democracy and social progress in the internal life of a 
nation are essential elements of peace in international relations. The 
League of Nations was already on the verge of death when Musso¬ 
lini and Hirohito became the supreme judges of international justice 
through their delegates and fascist Italy and militaristic Japan, who had 
prepared for war, were among the defenders of peace in the League. 
The League of Nations as an institution for lasting peace thus became 
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a paradox. The same principle, but to a much greater extent, holds true 
for a federation. A federation which will embrace a fascist state on one 
side and a socially progressive democratic state on the other would be a 
paradox, condemned from the beginning. The process of federalization 
implies, then, the equalization of social and political patterns within the 
member states. A social federalization means the establishment of simi¬ 
lar democratic and progressive social systems in all countries joining 
this union, just as a step toward the realization of this union. No reac¬ 
tionary and feudal islands can be left among the democratic member 
states. 

It would be too bad [Jan Kozak, the Czechoslovakian philosopher has 
written] if everything depended on the diplomatic schemes of a Benes and a 
Sikorski—. Neither would the emotional ties, revived through the fight of 
liberation, sufEce. Diplomats will die and emotions are unstable. Something 
more substantial must underlie intimate cooperation. The chief trouble in 
Central and Eastern Europe has been the incompatibility of social patterns. 

. . The democratic Czechoslovakians who have no one to look up to and 
no one to look down upon, could never get along with the Hungarians who 
have been governed by feudal lords and their bourgeois bedfellows—What 
this part of the world needs is equalization of social patterns.^ 

The idea of federation of Central and Eastern Europe has found many 
sympathizers among Americans, especially those familiar with the prob¬ 
lems of this area. They, too, recognize the necessity of a common 
ground, a social pattern for these states. 

We hope through general security measures [wrote Hamilton Fish Arm¬ 
strong,® the editor of Foreign to forestall small as well as large 

breaches of the peace. Even so, we think that before the nations of Eastern 
Europe can collaborate peacefully, several of them will have to modernize 
the present feudal structure of their society and their living conditions in that 
neighborhood will have to be improved and equalized both as between classes 
and between nations. Perhaps this can be achieved more easily if the nations 
in question come together in one or more confederations. We shall not 

7 Jan Kozak, ‘America and the Post-War World/’ Oi>erIm Alumm Magazine, December, 
1942, pp. 5-6, I4”i5. A. Suha wrote, in Economic Problems of Eastern Europe and Fed¬ 
eralism, 1942; “I do not believe that an international organization could function suc¬ 
cessfully if It included nations differing considerably in their social and political structure. 

® Armstrong, “Datum Point,” Foreign Affairs, XXII (October, 1943)9 i-io. 
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impede any such development and we shall be ready to give what material 
aid we can in the execution of these necessary changes and improvement. 

It is clear from our recent experience that social justice cannot be im¬ 
posed from above by decree. Nor can equalization of a democratic pat¬ 
tern throughout this region be so instituted. The people themselves must 
create the democratic pattern^ however much sympathy from the outside 
may aid them to clear away the obstacles to progress. 

In Central and Eastern Europe there are two main powerful move¬ 
ments which may work together in this direction, the peasant movement 
and the labor movement. They have proven themselves able to cooper¬ 
ate here, and on an international scale. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the peasants of this area had al¬ 
ready engaged in a struggle for democracy and agrarian reform. They 
fought for parliamentary representation, civil rights, freedom of speech, 
and against the big landlords and the feudal system in agriculture. In 
all the countries of Eastern Europe they had able leaders, such as Stam- 
bolinski in Bulgaria, Radic and Pribicevich in Yugoslavia, Maniu in 
Rumania, Hodza in Czechoslovakia, Witos, Thugutt, and Rataj in 
Poland. 

In the 1920’s an international movement developed among peasant or¬ 
ganizations in the various countries to build a '‘green international” to 
fight for agrarian democracy in Central and Eastern Europe. 

But this movement faced the rising tide of fascism. As elsewhere 
throughout Europe, the reactionary ultranationalist movement gained 
in arrogance and force. Many peasant leaders were jailed; some were 
killed. But despite increasing difficulties and dangers, the peasant move¬ 
ment was an active, dynamic force opposing dictatorship. 

After 1939, even in exile, the peasant leaders of this region found a 
common political language. Their program, adopted in London, July 9, 
1942, was signed by representatives of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Their purpose was to es¬ 
tablish a common program for the peasants of all these countries, look¬ 
ing toward a socially progressive democracy. This was a splendid 
example of sound thinking in terms of regional and international co¬ 
operation. 

But to be realistic, it must be recognized that peasant movements are 
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not necessarily and mherently democratic—they can also support fas¬ 
cism; for example, the Lappo movement in Finland and the reactionary 
peasant movement in Austria, which supported the fascist regime of 
Dollfuss. Imperialist domination and misrule can drive the peasants to 
look for salvation to the promises of the Fascists. It is only in close col¬ 
laboration with the labor movement that the peasant movement can 
hope to achieve agrarian and democratic reform. 

The labor movement in this area has a much older tradition and rep¬ 
resents a strong force in industrial districts. Since this region is predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural, it was only in the industrial districts that the labor 
movement was powerful, as in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary. 
In these countries the labor movement was based on progressive and 
democratic principles. They gained strong representation in municipali¬ 
ties and in parliaments. Within the middle class the leaders of labor 
had wide support among intellectuals. Today the underground struggle 
in these countries under Nazi domination is based on these two main 
currents. 

The labor and the peasant movements are the strongest democratic 
forces in Central and Eastern Europe whose leaders believe in interna¬ 
tional cooperation, and they are the main vehicles for the idea of feder¬ 
alization. Only with their support can social justice and democracy be 
established. 

They have won control of government in this area several times, only 
to lose it, due to the internal rise of totalitarian forces and the interna¬ 
tional situation, the threat of war, and lack of support from democratic 
powers. These social forces will build an enduring peace and coopera¬ 
tion, if the democratic movements of the Western democracies give them 
support. 

The adherents of the various popular movements in Central and East¬ 
ern Europe have much in common; they understand each other. Their 
ideology is very similar. The peasant movement fights for democracy 
and land reform; their ideal is close to the Scandinavian pattern—the 
ownership of small plots of land and agricultural cooperatives. Pro¬ 
ducers’ and consumers’ cooperatives are essential to the welfare and 
progress of this area and represent the main economic program just as 
the demand for political democracy is the heart of their political pro- 
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gram. The peasants reject the communist philosophy and program; such 
ideas have litde following in this area. The division of the great estates 
among the poor peasants is the most important step. 

The labor movements of these countries support these aspirations of 
the peasants and also demand a planned economy and social security. 
The trade unions are devoted to the ideals of democracy, civil liberty 
and independence, and have a long and honorable record of struggle for 
social progress. The Polish labor movement is especially richly experi¬ 
enced in fighting for both democracy and independence. Whether in 
the underground struggle against the Russian tsars for independence 
or in the present underground fight against Nazi Germany, the Polish 
labor movement has shown heroism and idealism and determination to 
resist all tyranny. 

In some of these countries agrarian reform had already gone far before 
the war. In others, such as Hungary, it has still to be introduced, and 
in Poland it had made a little, but not sufficient, progress. The neces¬ 
sity for land reform is universally recognized by the members of these 
popular movements. In Poland now there is no political movement with 
mass support which opposes it. 

Likewise, the cooperative movement had made great gains before 
the war. The labor and peasant movements were the strongest forces 
behind the cooperatives and their adherents fought for progressive 
legislation to control the cooperatives, as well as for social security and 
liberal labor laws. Insurance against sickness and accidents was intro¬ 
duced in Poland long before France adopted it. Sir William Beveridge 
writes ^ that New Zealand, Bulgaria, and Poland were the only countries 
in which the principles of social security had been applied as fully as 
they were in Britain. Other Central and Eastern European countries 
have similar legislation. It would not be difficult to unify and equalize 
the social security program for the entire area. This would also be a 
step toward ensuring the success of the plan for federalism.^^ 

All these elements can be the basis for social federalism. The peasant 
movement and the labor movement are the supporting forces; the past 

^ Beveridge, Social Insurance and Allied Services. 

See F. Gross, ‘Tnternationalization of Social Insurance,” Lefi News (London), June, 
1943, No. 84, pp. 2508-2510. 
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achievements in social and democratic progress and the dynamic pro¬ 
grams which will have to materialize will be the cornerstones of the 
foundation. 

Economic Federalism 

Another basic premise of successful political federalism is economic 
federalism. The entire area of Central and Eastern Europe must be 
considered as one economic unit, without tariff barriers and with a com¬ 
mon plan of development. Josef Hanc rightly says that without some 
degree of regional planning in this area (forming a part of international 
planning) the development and reconstruction there would prove 
almost impossible.^^ A customs union is the first step toward economic 
federalization. 

From the Baltic Sea to the Aegean Sea this region is geographically, 
politically, and economically a logical unit in every respect. The old 
prewar solution-establishment of small nationalistic states in this area 
—also means the artificial division of natural economic areas by impreg¬ 
nable political frontiers, which would produce new economic conflicts. 
It must always be remembered that in the Central and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean region the ethnical and national (hence political) areas do not 
coincide with the economic areas, which leaves federation the only 
possible solution. 

The reconstruction of these countries after the war will be difficult 
unless this approach is adopted. We must choose whether we shall re¬ 
turn to the old system of tariff barriers and economic divisions and 
conflicts or go forward toward a more reasonable, liberal, and progressive 
economy, which will make a united Central and Eastern European 
economic region a necessity. 

There should be an economic plan of global dimensions, with inter¬ 
national division of labor according to geographic and economic condi¬ 
tions, needs, and capabilities. Central and Eastern Europe must fit into 
such a global scheme as a unit. It would be desirable to abolish tariff 
barriers throughout the world; but except as a gradual process, this 
would probably not be possible without social disturbances. But tariffs 


Hanc, Tornado aa'oss Eastern Europe, p. 318. 
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should be abolished immediately within such regions as Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

The homogeneous character of this region, predominantly agricul¬ 
tural and having similar standards of living, make a customs union 
possible here without any economic shocks. In fact, before the war the 
tariff barriers were a cause of economic difSculties. 

Adam Pragier proposes that two units be organized: the northern 
unit would embrace Poland and Czechoslovakia, which are both agri¬ 
cultural and industrial; the southern group would comprise the Balkan 
states which are agricultural Each would have customs union and accord 
to the others preferential treatment. Pragier overestimates the economic 
differences between these two groups. Greater differences exist in other 
federal systems, such as the United States, where there is more of a 
difference between the Southern and Northern states than there is 
between the states of Central and Eastern Europe. It must be remem¬ 
bered, too, that this region cannot have an autarchical economy; it must 
be part of a European and world system. 

Even before the war the agricultural Danubian states were compelled 
to seek collaboration in order to obtain marketing facilities in Western 
Europe. An effort was made to work out a solution for the relation of 
agrarian Europe with manufacturing Europe, but the Western indus¬ 
trial powers did not clearly recognize the importance of this plan.^® 
The significance of this effort is that collaboration is essential to agricul¬ 
tural prosperity in Central and Eastern European states. The standard 
of living is very low throughout most of this area. To raise it, there 
must be a coordinated plan for the whole region. Such a plan for the 
development of Central and Eastern Europe would have to embrace 
agriculture and industry. 

In agriculture it will probably mean a shift from wheat to protective 
foods and to greater milk production. By means of this shift in agricul¬ 
ture further development in food industry will be made possible. The 
cooperative system can be applied in a very efficient way to the dairy 
products and to the canned foods. This type of organization has al- 

12 Pragier, “The Central European Region/’ New Europe, III (April, 1943), 30-33. 

See Hodza, Federation in Central Europe; Basch, “European Economic Regionalism,” 
American Economic Review Supplement, XXXIII (March, 1943), 408-419. 
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ready been applied, as was said, in Central and Eastern Europe; but it 
was not sufSciently developed. In the Scandinavian countries, espe¬ 
cially in Denmark, it contributed a lot to the rise of the standard of living 
of the peasants. 

The shift of production in agriculture has also a political significance. 
In all its wars, Germany sought first to control Central and Eastern 
Europe, which has been its granary. If a shift is made to the production 
of milk, meat, eggs, cheese, and other protective foods, this area will no 
longer be Germany’s granary, and that country will be more dependent 
on importation of wheat from overseas—an asset to international secu¬ 
rity. But this plan also means that Central and Eastern Europe must 
have markets for its food products. 

Agricultural development, however, will not solve the whole problem. 
All parts of this area, with few exceptions, need similar technical im¬ 
provements, the same economic planning, and they also suffer from the 
same malady—an excessive peasant population. According to the Polish 
economist J. Poniatowski,^*^ at least a third of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of prewar Poland could be withdrawn from farming without reduc¬ 
ing production. Egoroif came to the same conclusion about Bulgaria, 
and Bicanich has said the same about the Croatian part of Yugo¬ 
slavia; one third of the agricultural population represents a surplus 
which is a burden to further progress. This is true of nearly all Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Europe. Rosenstein-Rodan estimates that the prewar 
agrarian excess population in Central and Eastern Europe amounted 
to 20 to 25 millions out of the total population of about no millions. 

These unemployed peasants should be shifted either to unsettled 
areas or to industrial sections or industry must come to them. Emigra¬ 
tion can hardly solve this problem, for there are no countries which are 
eager for immigrants, and in any event, it would be too gigantic an 

Poniatowski, Przelttdnienie Wsi i Rolnictwa (Overpopulation of Village and Agricul¬ 
ture). 

^^Egorofl, “Die Arbeit in der Landwirtschaft,’* in MolofF, Die Sozial Ol^onomische 
Stm\tur der Bulgartscher Landwirtschaft. 

Bicanich, Agricultural Overpopulation, “Yugoslav Postwar Reconstruction Papers,” 
VoL I, No. 3. 

^^P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan. “Problems of Industrialization of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe,” The Economic Journal (London), LIII Juncr-September, 1943, 202-1 r. On prob¬ 
lems of agricultural overpopulation see also Doreen Warriner, Economics of Peasant Farm* 
Ing, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
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undertaking to shift so many people. Emigration might serve as a 
safety valve and for relief in a period of unemployment. Even if coun¬ 
tries such as Canada, Australia, and New Zealand threw open their 
doors to immigration after the war, this would not solve the problem, 
as most experts agree. 

The industrialization of this area is the main element in the solu¬ 
tion. The millions of unemployed peasants must be given work that 
will enable them to live decently. But the industrialization must be 
planned so as to fit Central and Eastern Europe into the world economy 
and preserve the advantages of an international division of labor. 

Rosenstein-Rodan expresses the opinion that building heavy in¬ 
dustries in this area would not be advisable; it would add to the excess 
capacity of heavy industry in the world and constitute a waste of re¬ 
sources. This view is certainly incorrect as far as the reconstruction of 
heavy industries in Czechoslovakia and Poland is concerned. The nat¬ 
ural conditions for heavy industries exist there—among the best in all 
Europe, especially in the Silesian Basin. 

Moreover, the experience of several countries during the past two 
decades has shown the futility of the attempt to adjust “excessive” pro¬ 
duction to a shrinking consumption. 

The basic premise of an economy of full employment and production 
is exactly the contrary. There are great, unexplored internal and external 
markets to be developed. The only way out of this blind alley into 
which the partisans of the theory of “excessive production” have found 
themselves is to increase consumption by increasing production. This 
implies, of course, adoption of certain forms of economic planning, 
fiscal reform, and correction of inequities in the distribution of national 
income. Furthermore, great savings could be realized by reducing non¬ 
productive expenditures, especially on armaments, and by administrative 
decentralization. 

But certainly Rosenstein-Rodan is right that building heavy industry 
at great sacrifices without any reasonable basis for it in raw materials 
and in natural distribution of labor would be inadvisable. Moreover, 
his general scheme, that this area should be rather a region of pre¬ 
dominant light industries and of processed foods, is realistic. Obviously 

Rosenstein-Rodan, “Problems of Industrialization of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe,” The 'Economic Journal (London), LIH (June-September, 1943)? 202-211, 
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heavy industry can and should be developed where the conditions favora¬ 
ble to it exist. In upper Silesia there are better conditions for the heavy 
industries than in many other places. But artificially to build up heavy 
industries in this area only for political or strategic reasons would be 
an error. 

With the exception of the Czechoslovak-Polish corner, where there are 
so many excellent conditions for heavy industries, certainly in this area 
the light industries would be dominant. 

The privilege of industrial development and its resulting prosperity 
can no longer be restricted to a few countries in this area. Industry 
must be built up throughout Central and Eastern Europe wherever 
conditions are naturally favorable, but it must be a healthy, planned 
development, not artificially stimulated for military or political pur¬ 
poses and hence protected by tariffs. All countries within the federation 
should profit from this industrialization, and the whole world economy 
should profit also. 

Zygmunt Slawiriski gives an interesting example of such scien¬ 
tific territorial industrial planning. He stresses the prerequisites of a 
rational organization, of basic social aims. He deals with the problem 
both from the agrarian viewpoint and the industrial viewpoint, having 
due consideradon for special natural conditions in specific zones. He 
proposes an industrial redistribution in accordance with the natural re¬ 
sources and geographic and economic conditions of each zone. Many 
industries in prewar days were badly located, thus increasing costs of 
producdon and transportation; likewise, they were not located in the 
areas suffering most from over-population. Thus, Mr. Slawinski’s plan 
answers the requirements of healthy harmonious industrial and agrarian 
development. Dividing the whole Central and Eastern European area 
into three main zones, he considers the northern zone (Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechslovakia, and a strip of Rumania) as best suited for 
production of meat, milk, and, after a necessary increase of pasture area, 
the production of green fodder, barley, and potatoes. Grain production 
will be limited, taking advantage of the more fertile central zone. 

The central Danubian zone (Rumania, Hungary, northern Yugo- 

Zygmunt Slawinski, “Territorial Planning of the Central European Area,” Polish 
Economist (London), I (April-Junc, 1943), i-2o. 
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slavia, and Bulgaria) abounding in fertile soil, has the most favorable 
climatic conditions and so would produce the bulk of the grain, mainly 
wheat, and oleaginous plants. Cattle raising would aim mainly at the 
production of meat and fat. Production of corn and barley would cor¬ 
respond to the needs of cattle raising. 

The southern zone (southern Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Al¬ 
bania) would, like the northern zone, limit its grain production and 
would specialize in the production of oleaginous plants, cotton, tobacco, 
fruits, and vegetables. 

Slawihski divides industry into decentralized and centralized indus¬ 
tries. The decentralized industries would produce cereals and meat 
products, and plants of this type would be dispersed over the whole 
Central European area, certain specialized plants being located in spe¬ 
cific zones or regions furnishing their basic agricultural raw materials 
like potatoes, grapes, sugar beets, and so forth. 

The second category of centralized industries would be located 
around mining districts, big urban centers, natural lines of communica¬ 
tion and regions situated at the foot of mountains, the latter category 
being especially well suited for light metal and electric industries, 
glass, porcelain, wood, paper industries, textiles and standard clothing. 

Existing mining and industrial centers would produce coal, oil, ores, 
and so forth, and would include the chemical industries branching from 
the production of these basic raw materials. There are seven main cen¬ 
ters and numerous minor centers, as well as potential centers, pre¬ 
destined for this kind of economic activity. 

Around the big urban centers would be concentrated industries or 
precision mechanics, electric, optical, polygraphic, and the like. In con¬ 
nection with these industries should be mentioned the districts of War¬ 
saw, Prague, and Budapest and probably Bratislava, Zagreb, Sofia, and 
Athens. Liquidation of certain irrationally developed and organized 
industrial urban centers is also envisaged. 

As far as industrial zones located along natural communication lines 
are concerned, they would embrace industries transforming imported 
raw materials and bulky raw materials produced in the Central and 
Eastern European area. Necessary coal could be cheaply transported to 
these industrial centers by waterways. There are six main zones of this 
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kind. There are, moreover, excellent natural conditions for the estab¬ 
lishment of new and numerous industrial zones of this type in all the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. A system of interlocking 
waterways embracing the whole area could be easily created. Thus in¬ 
dustrial development would be internationally distributed over the 
entire federation and would not be the exclusive privilege of a few 
states. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of Slawinski’s plan. We may agree 
or not, and we may certainly find objections. There are other plans 
prepared by experts, differing in some ways from this one. But one 
essential of any plan is that industrial development must be properly 
distributed over the whole area, not restricted to a few states, so that 
all the federated peoples will benefit. 

Thus, no member state will be favored above another. Whether or not 
one agrees with the plan in detail, the principle on which it is based is 
correct—regional versus national planning for the development of the 
entire area along lines dictated by resources, natural distribution of labor, 
and economic necessities and free from nationalistic ambitions. 

The whole area needs an adequate system of electrification and water¬ 
ways, and a regional system could form a very important element of 
economic federation. The electrification is necessary to give a cheap 
electric supply to the peasants for agriculture. The countries should be 
made dependent upon each other instead of being self-sufficient and 
autarchic, as they have been until now. If the nationalistic system in 
Central and Eastern Europe is to be broken politically, it must also be 
broken economically. Let Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other 
countries be much less independent of each other and more interde¬ 
pendent than before, and then solidarity will be a natural consequence. 

Central and Eastern Europe needs an interstate “Tennessee Valley 
Authority” system. Arthur Morgan, the former president of the TVA, 
spoke at the Antioch Institute on Reconstruction of Central and East¬ 
ern Europe about a TVA on the Danube for the whole region between 
the Baltic and the Aegean seas. Vice-President Wallace mentioned it in 
one of his messages. Let us build such a TVA.“^ 

The plan for a common electric power system and electrification of 

20 See Morgan, *‘A TVA on the Danube,” in Democratic Postwar Reconstruction in Cen¬ 
tral Eastern Europe^ by a group of European and American Experts, cd. by Lewis Corey. 
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Central and Eastern Europe has already been outlined in London. The 
Polish economist Leon Barahski, in his latest memorandum, writes 
about the problem: 

The plan must co-ordinate the power stations based on coal in the coal pro¬ 
ducing areas with the hydro-electric plants built near the dams along the 
Carpathian and Balkan rivers. Control of the water level is especially im¬ 
portant on the Carpathian rivers which very often cause great floods and im¬ 
mense damage. A number of dams regulating the water-levels will have to be 
built in the mountain valleys; these dams will also stop the silting-up of the 
river beds with stones and sand, and will supply hydro-electric plants with the 
necessary energy. In view of the geological structure of the Carpathians, 
which consist mainly of soft sandstone, these investments are particularly 
necessary for the whole area. 

The hydro-electric power-stations along the Carpathians should have their 
corollary in a similar system of power-stations based on water-power from the 
mountains in Yugoslavia. As the highest water-level occurs in the Carpa¬ 
thians in the spring and early summer, and in the autumn in the Dinarian 
Alps, these two power systems will ideally complement each other, provided 
they are linked by high-tension wires. The sources of electric power at the 
Iron Gates will be less dependent on the seasons.-^ 

The hydroelectric system of the Carpathian Mountains, the Dinarian 
Alps, and the Danube offers a solution for an electrification in Central 
and Eastern Europe just because of the influence of the seasons on the 
water level. This solution is possible only if a regional cooperative system 
is formed. Moreover, building dams has a very important influence on 
agriculture. The fields in Central and Eastern Europe are sometimes 
flooded by the rivers whose sources are in the mountains. However, the 
source of a river is sometimes in one country, while the river itself 
flows into another country. With the old nationalist border system, it 
was not possible for a flooded country to stop such floods by building 
dams, because it did not have access to the source of the river. Then it 

Sumner Welles foresees difficulties and Soviet opposition to a federal solution in Central 
Eastern Europe, the advisability of which he seems to admit. The former Assistant Secretary 
of State strongly supports close economic regional cooperation and especially a “T.V.A. 
on the Danube.” “The electrical powers derived from such an installation,” writes 
Sumner Welles, “cutting across all the national lines of Eastern Europe, could within 
twenty years create an entirely new industrial civilization in the area.” Sumner Welles, 
The Time for Decision, p. 354. 

21 Baranski, East and Central Europe. 
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was unable to improve the water system. I£ a regional federation is estab¬ 
lished, interstate regional arrangements will be able to solve all such 
problems. 

The same applies to the waterways, which could be adequately 
expanded in this area and could connect it with Western Europe, 
thanks to the Vistula, the Danube, and the Oder. Such a system would 
facilitate and minimize the price of goods such as timber and espe¬ 
cially coal from the Silesian coal basin. 

Even the mineral resources need a regional solution, as the London 
Economist of January 24, 1942, remarks: “The complete pooling of 
the industrial and mineral resources of the whole area from Poland 
to Greece is necessary.” 

Economic federalization is obviously impossible without an adequate 
regional international monetary and banking system. Leon Barahski 
suggests that if the economy of Central and Eastern Europe is to func¬ 
tion properly, a far-reaching unification of the currency system should 
be carried out, so that foreign exchange barriers between the countries 
in question would disappear. 

The best method for this purpose would be a mutual agreement between 
the respective central banks, by which they would be prepared to buy the 
currencies of the other confederated countries without limit of amount, and 
use them as cover for the issue of their own banknotes. Stable rates of ex¬ 
change between all the currencies of this area should be fixed, and these 
currencies should be bought and sold at these rates. 

A central body must also be created to see that the credit policy of each of 
these central banks is carried out in accordance with the general financial 
plan, which would itself form a part of a larger general economic plan (and 
especially of an investment plan). A further step in this field would be a 
common investment and credit policy, the essence of which would be the 
pooling of the savings of all these countries and their utilisation in the way 
best suited to the purposes of the common economic plan. 

Some students argue that a real monetary union is needed and that 
this step should be taken immediately if a federation is to be formed, 
just because of the need of a great strategy in economic planning in this 
area which should not be paralyzed by outworn monetary differences. 

This type of full economic federalization as outlined will bring eco- 
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nomic development, a rise in the standards of living, and peaceful ideas 
within this unhappy region. It will greatly diminish the national feelings 
in a political sense and redirect the thinking from the national condi¬ 
tions to international cooperation. 

We have presented in broad outlines the idea of integral federaliza¬ 
tion in its application to Central and Eastern Europe. Our aim was to 
show that a true federation implies deep democratic changes in all fields 
of social and political life. 


The Forces for and against a People’s Federation 

A democratic federation of Central and Eastern European states can 
be created only by the determined effort of popular, progressive forces. 
It cannot be imposed by force. The Pan-European movement which in 
the interwar period was organized by Coudenhove-Kalergi has made 
this essential mistake. The Pan-Europeans tried to achieve a European 
federation through diplomatic moves by imposing it from above, not 
by a radical, democratic popular mass movement. The way to accom¬ 
plish this is quite the reverse. The workers and peasants have to be 
won. The diplomats have only to help bring into legal form the people’s 
will. No federation in history has ever been established only by means 
of diplomatic agreement or as the outcome of scientific research. The 
union of the American people was built by the people themselves, 
through a revolution and a civil war. 

After the collapse of Hitlerism the European federation should emerge 
from the ruins as the work of people fighting against fascism, fighting 
to free themselves forever from the totalitarian yoke. The underground 
antifascist movements, the struggling masses of Central and Eastern 
Europe, bear the responsibility for creating a democratic union among 
themselves. But those in the rest of the world who sympathize with the 
ideal of democratic federalism can aid them in this task. 

Ideological weapons are needed by the United Nations; effective 
political warfare can inspire the peoples of the occupied countries to 
revolt against their Nazi conquerors. Ideas can give dynamism to the 
struggle. One such idea is democratic federalism. The Allies have been 
too cautious in nsing this powerful weapon. The idea has been “soft- 
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pedaled.” Few among the leading figures of the United Nations have 

boldly advocated it. 

For what are the small states of Europe fighting in addition to 
throwing oflF the Nazi yoke? To return to nationalism, the old game of 
power politics, or to establish a new scheme collective security based 
on federation of nations? Democracy cannot be established in Central 
and Eastern Europe without federahsm. It is the sine qtict non. The 
alternative is some variety of totalitarianism and continued poverty 
involving the flaring up once again of nationalist feuds and the heavy 
burden of militarism. 

No arbitrary combination of two or three states joined in an alliance 
by a treaty can be a substitute for federalism. We have had enough 
experience with alliances and counteralliances in this region. No bilat¬ 
eral or tripartite alliance can guarantee peace, security, and democratic 
progress. The only way out is a true, all-embracing union of peoples, 
built by the people for the people. 

There are deep national sentiments in this region. It is the typical 
area of nationhood, and these feelings will not be exhausted by the 
war. On the contrary, in reaction to German oppression, national feel¬ 
ing may increase. But among these oppressed nationalities whom the 
Germans tried to enslave there is mutual hate against the common 
enemy and a deep conviction that a new international order must arise 
from this war if we are to avoid World War III. They do not want to 
go back to the old system of separate national states at the mercy of the 
big neighbors. There is a strong desire for collaboration among these 
peoples. So long as their national rights are fully protected, they will be 
in favor of federation as the only alternative to continued feuds, eco¬ 
nomic conflicts, and wars. 

To reestablish a chain of small nations in this area would lead to a 
recrudescence of all the old problems, and finally to totalitarianism. It 
would be an insuperable obstacle to reconstruction of the devastation 
of war and to the economic planning essential to prosperity. To restore 
the Hapsburg monarchy would be even worse. It would strengthen 
Hungarian feudalism, which is such a handicap to progress. The feudal 
landlords, the main support of the monarchy, would regain their vast 
estates and again exploit Ae peasants. No agrarian reform would be 
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possible. All the old reactionary forces of Europe would regain strength. 
The fact that many of the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe would 
never agree to the restoration, which would mean the commencement of 
a new period of fighting for national liberation, should also not be over¬ 
looked. This is especially true as far as the Czechoslovaks and Yugo¬ 
slavs are concerned, where the Hapsburg problem was always regarded 
as disturbing. Finally, the Hapsburgs had reconciled themselves with 
the Hohenzollerns in 1914, and the reBtablishment of the Hapsburgs 
will bring to the European nations a permanent threat of an Austro- 
German alliance. 

The solution for Central and Eastern Europe which could fit into 
a world system of collective security and to the proposals for a European 
council is a federation which would reconcile the national with the 
federal principles or a system of close cooperation. The national element 
should be preserved above all in its cultural aspect. The federal prin¬ 
ciple should serve the ideas of peace, progress, and social justice in the 
economic and political aspect. 



VI • A European Union and 

the East-central European Federation 


The concept of a united Europe is an old one, supported by 
Victor Hugo, Briand, Herriot, and many other leading European 
intellectuals. But there have been 'many experts and diplomats who have 
rejected the idea as utopian. Wilhelm Keilhau/ the Norwegian scholar, 
tried to prove that no such entity as Europe exists. The Polish econ¬ 
omist, Henryk Strassburger,- in a leading Polish democratic paper, 
Notm Pols]{a, denied that the European states have the prerequisites 
for federation. According to this theory, France, for example, is an 
empire above all, with ties to her African and other colonies. Likewise, 
Holland has a colonial empire, not to speak of the colonial character of 
the British Empire. Norway is primarily interested in shipping and for¬ 
eign trade. These and other European states have overseas interests and 
connections. In contrast to these states of Western Europe, the Central 
and Eastern European states have no colonies and no overseas interests. 
They have similar cultures and economies. Such states might be fed¬ 
erated, but not the former—their interests are divergent, according to 
Strassburger. 

Another school of thought believes that there should be one single 
all-cmbracing European federation, of which the Central and Eastern 
European states would be a part. But the difficulties of organizing a 
united Europe are tremendous. It must have Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union as members—they argue—but it is hard to believe that 
these big powers will surrender, immediately after the war, any degree 

^Wilhelm Keilhau, “Does Europe Exist?” New Europe, II (May, 1942), 165-168. 

2 Henryk Strassburger, “Democracy or Autocracy,” New Poland (Demokraeja czy Au- 
tokraeja,” Nowa Pols\a, London, Number 7-8, 1943, II, 566-71. In the Polish Socialist 
review, RoBotm\ Polskh Czeslaw Poznanski, a well-known democratic Polish writer, also 
objects to a European Union and supports only a federation of Central and Eastern Europe; 
because, as he argues, a European union would have to exclude the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain and include Germany. Therefore, the only feasible solution is a Central and Eastern 
European federation. But within a regional European framework Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union will have to cooperate, and Germany will have to he kept under strong 
control. This has been overlooked by Poznanski in his otherwise excellent contribution. 
Sce Feliks Gross, “Europa Powojenna,” Robotni\ Pols^i, Ptsmo Se^eji Zagranieznej P.P.X., 
London, VoL V, No. 12 (June 15, 1944); Czeslaw Poznanski, “Zjednoczona i . . . 
Ubezwlasnowolniona?” Rohotni^ Polskt, Pismo Se\cji Zagranieznej PES,, London, 
Vol. V, No. 14 (July 15, 1944). 
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of their sovereignty to an overall European authority. Furthermore, 
many do not believe it possible to have a European federation without 
Germany, and they fear that Germany would gain domination of such 
a federation. 

The difficulties of a United States of Europe are so great that it is 
best to start with a more practicable plan, that of a federation of Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Europe, the advocates of this plan contend.^ Even 
such a beginning offers great difficulties, but less than the other, they 
state. 

All this is true, but it is also true that Europe is a cultural and eco¬ 
nomic unity, despite the divergencies within it, just as ancient Athens, 
Sparta, and Corinth were part of one great Greek cultural family. 

A young Polish painter, Tadeusz Potworowski, after dreadful experi¬ 
ences in this war, wrote in Nou/a Pols\a (London), July-August, 1943: 

The artist’s intuition foresees the necessity of creating a united Europe. The 
unity of our European culture is an accomplished fact; the creative art has the 
same tendencies in practically all European countries, regardless of the 
countries’ frontiers. 

The creative power of every national artist, after reaching a certain stage, 
becomes an all-European creative power. . . . 

Europe must strive to find a common denominator. If she does not find it, 
she may cease to exist independently. . . . 

I recall that, when I was traveling through Greece, I was surprised how 
small were the ancient city-states of which she was composed. Almost every 
one of them had its own separate form in art, and yet all these elements, at a 
certain historical moment, contributed to the creation of one great Greek art, 
indivisible, and constituting one great unity. 

Moreover, it is exceedingly doubtful whether Europe can rise from the 
devastation of war on the old basis of conflicting nationalism. European 
culture is an important pillar of our civilization; it must be freed from 
the domination of fascism and sectionalism. Weakened nations would 
always face the threat of future German control. Only through the 

® Antonm Basch, in the Damibe Basin and the German Economic Sphere, pp. 248-249, 
takes a similar point of view; “The concept of a European economic federation might be 
the best solution. . . . But in view of the fact that such a European federation would 
not be possible for political as well as economic reasons—at least not for a long time—the 
demand for organization of regional groups must be envisaged/* 
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organization of larger units can the nations of Europe be restored to 
strength and vitality, able to defeat any future bid for power from 
Germany and to resume their cultural role once more. Europe may be 
united if based on a regional, not a national, pattern. Regionalism forms 
the proper international architecture. 

A Western European regional federation should be organized to 
balance the Central and Eastern European federation. Carlo Sforza 
wrote: * 

If Frenchmen and Italians will show to the world even a rudimentary union, 
the world will admire them as pioneers of the history of tomorrow a role 
that they have filled many times in the past. And it will be easier than they 
think; tomorrow it will be easier to be great than to be mediocre—. Let 
France and Italy become great. And the democratic peoples of Europe not 
only will admire; they will follow. And Europe will be saved. 

Such a union, including Spain and Portugal, would be the core of a 
Western European or Latin regional federation. It is not utopian to 
seek in the North a union of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark—the 
Scandinavian Federation. The Baltic countries, as a federation, may 
join the European Union directly or choose another solution® in a 
direct settlement with the Soviet Union. Switzerland as a neutral capital 
center would be an ideal District of Columbia for Europe.® 

^ Carlo Sforza, “France, Italy and the Historic Law of Tomorrow,” New Europe, III 
(September, 1943), 24. 

^ See also p. 31. 

® A regional organization of Europe, naturally envisaged by others because this t>pe of 
organization is so completely logical, was also proposed by Bernard Newman in his The 
New Europe. In the United States Clinton D. Wmant discussed a regional plan for Europe 
first in the Washington Post and then in World Affairs (“A Just European Order,” World 
Affairs, CVI [December, 1943], 246-48), A regional organization of Europe was proposed 
in the Polish underground democratic organ Nowe Drogi as early as January 21, 1941, in 
an article on Eastern European regionalism. The author has discussed the regional or¬ 
ganization of Europe in the following articles: “The East European Region” Robotni\ 
Polskt, “The Polish Worker,” New York, November ii, 1941; “Structure of the European 
Union,” ibid.. May 3, 1942; “An Attempt of a Plan,” Nou/a Polska (London), June, 1942; 
“The European Regionalism and Federation,” ibid., October, 1943; “Regionalism versus 
Univcrsalism,” New Europe, January, 1942; “Regional Units Essential in New Europe,” 
New York Herald Tribune, July ii, 1943; “Pact of Central European Nations Shows Way 
to Continental Regionalism,” New Leader, January, 1943. The author’s map of a regional 
European organization was published in the New York Herald Tribune, June 20,1943. See 
Emmet Crozier, “The World Ahead: Central Eastern Europe Poses Knotty Problems for 
Planners.” 
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Great Britain should become an essential element of European fed¬ 
eralism, It is important to her safety that she form some kind of union 
with continental Europe, but this is even more necessary for European 
reconstruction and peace. Without Great Britain’s participation, a Euro¬ 
pean federation is hardly possible, for Great Britain is rapidly becoming 
the center of Europe. After Dunkirk, the peoples of Europe, the “fight¬ 
ing underground,” turned with hopeful eyes to England as the only 
free country unhesitatingly continuing the struggle against Hitler. 
France will be utterly exhausted; Eastern Europe destroyed by inva¬ 
sion and its population decimated; Italy and Spain will require time 
for recovery. England wiU be the one, organized democratic element; 
and its liberal and democratic heritage will be indispensable for the 
democratization of the continent. Map IV gives a regional outline, but 
does not consider boundary problems. 

R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi errs in excluding Great Britain from 
his federal and continental plan for a “Paneurope.” In a scheme such 
as his, Germany would be a dominating influence. A European federa¬ 
tion without Great Britain and without close cooperation of the Soviet 
Union would mean a German dominated Europe, because Germany, 
finding herself the strongest element on the continent, would most cer¬ 
tainly strive for primacy. 

Some signs of a tendency on the part of the British to come closer to 
the continent were shown during the most tragic moments of European 
history. During the gloomy days of Dunkirk, in 1940, Winston Churchill 
proposed a Franco-British union. This proposal came at a moment of 
deadly danger for France and Britain and for all humanity. It is un¬ 
fortunate that France did not accept this proposition, for thus one of 
the great opportunities of history was lost. 

On March 21,1943, the idea of a European union found expression in 
a speech given by Prime Minister Churchill before the House of Com¬ 
mons: . , We must try—^I am speaking, of course, only for ourselves 

—we must try to make the Council of Europe, or whatever it may be 
called, into a really effective League, with all the strongest forces con¬ 
cerned woven into its texture, with a High Court to adjust disputes, and 
with forces national or international or both held ready to enforce these 
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decisions and prevent renewed aggression and the preparation o£ future 
wars. 

. . It is my earnest hope, . . . that we shall achieve the largest 
common measure of integrated life that is possible without destroying 
the individual characteristics and traditions of its many ancient and 
historic races. All this will, I believe, be found to harmonize with the 
high permanent interests of Britain, the United States, and Russia. It 
certainly cannot be accomplished without their cordial and concerted 
agreement and direct participation. Thus and thus only will the glory 
of Europe rise again.” 

A feasible possibility would be a union embracing Britain, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. An even better plan would include the Latin bloc 
(France, Italy, Spain, Portugal), the British, the Dutch, and Belgium. 

When Britain enters the European continent, France will be safe; 
for these two forces combined will be an adequate counterbalance to 
Germany. France will require a long period of peace and freedom from 
fear of a new invasion in order to recover and once again play her role 
of master of European culture. Without France there is no continental 
Europe; there is no European culture. However, she can only resume 
this role in a United Europe. Otherwise all her energy will be devoted 
to the manufacture of new armaments to meet future German aggres¬ 
sion. 

These confederations should together form the European Union and 
should be represented in the common authority. In addition, however, 
to some kind of European Union’s Authority, there should be a Euro¬ 
pean council working for international cooperation. This council should 
include the Soviet Union, the United States of America, and Great 
Britain in addition to the regional confederations. The purpose of this 
council would be to encourage and facilitate, as was said, the interna¬ 
tional economic and political cooperation of Europe with the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Europe should in turn be represented in any similar continental 
councils set up in Asia, the Americas, and Africa. 

The Soviet Union, which is a European as well as an Asiatic power, 
has to participate in European settlements. Her cooperation would be 
The United Nations Review, III (April 15, 1943), 151. 
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to the interest and safety of herself and of Europe. The U.S.A. is inter¬ 
ested above all in lasting peace. Since the world wars have originated 
in Europe, the U.S.A. is obviously interested in a federation which 
would ensure Europe’s safety. 

It is also to Continental Europe’s interest that the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
and Great Britain be represented in a European council. First, because 
Europe depends very largely on international trade. The rise of stand¬ 
ards of living m Europe means the expansion not only of domestic 
markets but also of foreign markets. The Soviet Union needs European 
industrial goods. Europe needs Russian raw materials. Some European 
products of high quality will always End markets in the U.S.A. The 
industrial development of Europe thus needs international cooperation. 

Secondly, Europe is, in spite of great human losses, very densely popu¬ 
lated; and overpopulation is a factor that will always menace certain 
parts of Europe. Industrialization will absorb most of the surplus popula¬ 
tion, and it is also possible that there will be internal population move¬ 
ments in Europe. But there will probably also be a tendency toward 
overseas migration. The presence in this union of the countries with 
large, underpopulated territories is essential for that reason. 

Finally we come to the German problem. Twice in twenty-five years 
Europe had to ask extra-European powers to help her defeat the Ger¬ 
man war machine. Our treatment and relations with postwar Germany 
constitutes, therefore, not only a European problem but also a world 
problem. For many long years to come no country will trust any German 
government. There was, of course, a democratic government in Ger¬ 
many after World War I, but the democratic forces were not strong 
enough to resist the wave of brutal reactionary ultra-nationalism. Pro- 
Nazis received more than twenty million votes in March, 1933. The 
thousands of anti-Nazis who are being starved and terrorized in Dachau, 
Oranienburg, and other concentration camps arc worthy of our deepest 
admiration. But most Europeans will not feel confident that even a 
democratic German republic will alone be strong enough after this war 
to liquidate those militaristic and nationalistic forces which have already 
started two world wars in this century. After the war criminals are 
punished, the war machinery and the army and the military caste de¬ 
stroyed, it will take time for Germany to develop democratic institutions 
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and gain the confidence of other countries as a peaceful, friendly neigh¬ 
bor. Until that time comes, a modus vivendi must be established between 
Germany and the world. For a long time and until a complete political 
and social change has taken place in Germany, Europe will repudiate 
Germany as an equal member of the political community. This also 
implies the regional shape of a European union,® which forms an ade¬ 
quately strong framework to suppress pan-German expansionism in the 
West and the East. 

In 1939 Germany was the strongest element on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope, surrounded by small states, not one of them equal to Germany in 
population and industrial capacity. In a regional setup Germany will 
encounter in the East, West, and North strong regional federations— 
larger and more numerous in population and sometimes greater in 
industrial capacity than Germany. If the Germans feel that there is no 
chance of their breaking this wall, they may eventually cease trying to 
do so. There will be no easy opportunities to overrun Europe as there 
were in 1871,1918, and 1939. The regional-federal solution ensures future 
security. Therefore, the outlined regional organization of Europe is 
equally to the interests of Great Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 
the small countries. 

A draft constitution of the United States of Europe was outlined by 
the Pan-European Conference and the Research Seminar for European 
Federation of the New York University headed by Coudenhove-Kalergi. 
The project was prepared by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Fernando de los Rios on the basis of former sovereign states and not on 

®In April, 1940, the prominent Polish labor and socialist leader, Minister in the Polish- 
Go vernment-in-Exile, Herman Liebermann, wrote: “What can be done to preserve Europe’s 
peace in the face of ever-growing insane and bestial German nationalism and its satellites? 
There is no other way but durable Federative Alliance, based on a strong organization and 
a voluntarily accepted strict international discipline, and mcluding all European nations. 
A Federation of that kind will establish after the war is won, a strict penal code, based on 
the principle of equal rights and corresponding duties, and a powerful international 
police to checkmate aggressors, peace-breakers and arsonists who must once and for all be 
disarmed and rendered harmless. No one but the Federation of all European peoples can 
set up such an international code and police force. 

“This is what intelligent people all over the world are clamoring for today; this is the 
one great idea in the air.” 

“To put it briefly: our war aim is a great European Commonwealth, invested with 
effective powers of sanction and based on cast-iron organization.” 

For Your Freedom and Ours, ed. by Manfred Kridl, and others, Frederick Ungar Pub^ 
ishing Company, New York, 1942, pp. 399, 
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regions as members of the European federation. Article 6 of the project 
offers the limited possibility for regional cooperation within the con¬ 
tinent. “The existence of the uxion does not preclude the organiza¬ 
tion of groups of member states for purposes not inconsistent with 
those of the uxion. The consent of the union shall always be required 
for such group organizations.” [Draft Constitution of the United 
States of Europe. Research Seminar for European Federation, New 
York University. New York, April, 1944.] In principle however, 
regions in this constitution are not essential elements of the future 
organization. 

Arnold Brecht offers a project for a limited-purpose federation of Eu¬ 
rope, recognizing to a larger degree than the latter the necessity for re¬ 
gional confederations. “Not only is there little chance that perfect union 
will emerge in Europe after the war—he also argues—but grave doubt 
prevails in many places inside and outside Europe as to whether such 
union is even desirable, unless world organization has first attained a 
higher stage of reality, since overnight unions of continental scope may 
lead to new experiments in hegemony and imperialism. There are, to say 
the least, differences of opinion in this respect.” [Arnold Brecht, Lim¬ 
ited-Purpose Federations,” Social Research, X (May, 1943)5 135-151.] 

The problem of European federation was thoroughly studied by the 
postwar research group of Time, Life, and Fortune magazines under 
the direction of Raymond Leslie Buell In 1943 the editors of Time, 
Life, and Fortune published a dynamic proposition for a European 
union. Unlike the other plans that envisage a static situation and ap¬ 
proach the question from the constitutional angle, the Fortune group 
tries to explore the possibilities of organizing Europe by a mechanism 
of the United Nations organizations during the transitional period fol¬ 
lowing the collapse of the Axis. The most interesting aspect of this report 
is the emphasis on how to create the framework of a European union 
by coordinate activity, not by revolution. This group sees the advantages 
of regional unions within the European framework, but opposes the 
isolated regional solution as the only one, thus favoring a European 
union. [Fortune, Life and Time, Inc., The United States in a Neu/ 
World; a Series of Reports on Potential Courses for Democratic Action; 
IV, Relations with Europe.] Different and often controversial points of 
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view on the future of a federated Europe was expressed at the Wash¬ 
ington Round Table Conference held in February, 1944, under the 
auspices of the American Association of Political Science. [Arnold 
Zurcher: “Shall Europe Federate,” New Europe, IV (April-May, 1944), 
5-11.] 

A European union, commonwealth, or whatever we may call it, in 
which a close cooperation is maintained among all its component 
units, tied together in the economic, political, and cultural sense, is the 
prerequisite to any successful world union to maintain security. 

A European union can save Europe from disaster, give new life to 
that declining continent, and handle the many problems with which it 
is faced. And the Central and Eastern European federation will be a 
stepping stone toward such a union. This is not a sectional idea, not a 
proposal for isolation or separation for this area. It is a regional idea, 
part of the European and of the whole international system, a bridge 
between the West and the East, for friendship and understanding and 
cooperation. It is not a federation against any nation, but a federation 
jor peace. 

Obviously it would be better to have all the regions organized in one 
European union, but if that is impossible, regional federations at least 
should be established wherever possible as an intermediate stage of 
development. 

Contrary to the idea of collaboration and federation is the idea of 
spheres of influence. Federation and an international democratic organ¬ 
ization means collaboration, not domination. Furthermore, it implies 
limitation of state sovereignty, but to an equal degree for all. It is neces¬ 
sary to hand some of the functions of a state over to a higher, inter¬ 
national authority in order to maintain peace. 

The concept of spheres of influence is quite different. It means some 
collaboration of the most powerful countries in order to dominate the 
world. Thus, the world would be divided into “spheres of influence”; 
each one of the big powers would have its own sphere to control or to 
dominate. This would mean the partitioning of Europe into such 
“spheres”—a concept involving domination, not collaboration. It is a 
reactionary’s conception of “world order,”—contrary to federalism and 
democracy. 
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This concept also involves new dangers. Let us imagine for a mo¬ 
ment Western Europe—^France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian countries—as an Anglo-American sphere of influence, 
and Eastern and Central Europe as a Soviet sphere of influence. In this 
case Germany would again have a decisive voice in European affairs. 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. on one side, and the U.S.S,R. on the other, 
would try to bring Germany over to their side. Thus, Germany would 
be able to play one against the other by exploiting its geographical posi¬ 
tion, and attempt to play a dominant role on the continent again. 

Furthermore, any postwar settlement must be made with the consent 
of the people. Attempts to impose a system in Europe against the will 
of hundreds of millions of Europeans will meet with opposition and 
only lead to dangerous European nationalism and isolationism. Con¬ 
sequently, such a system would breed new wars and revolutions within 
the coming thirty years. This would be disastrous for humanity.^ 

^ Altliough the problem of spheres of influence has been discussed editorially as early in 
the London Times (August 4, 1941), it has been made clear that it does not reflect any 
official attitude. Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, May 25, 1944, took a very firm 
stand against such a plan. He said: “That analysis showed that German propaganda had 
just two themes. One was that the Empire was breaking up. That is not working awfully 
well just now. The other was that we were disinteresting oursehes in certain parts of 
Europe: in other words, that, at some place or other, never specified—it may be Moscow, 
It may be Teheran—we had done a deal, it may be with the Soviet Government or it 
may be with somebody else, by which we would cease to interest ourselves in certain parts 
of Europe. That is absolutely and categorically untrue. I would like to go further. In the 
first place, no arrangement of such a kind has been come to. In the second place, no 
arrangement of such a kind was suggested to us. In the third place, if anybody had 
sugge.sted such an arrangement to us, we would not have agreed to it. Otherwise the 
report is approximately accurate.” Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Official Report, CCCC 
(25 May, 1944), 1046. The recent rumors that the idea of spheres of influence has been 
discussed in Teheran were based on articles by Forrest Davis and Damaree Bess in the 
popular American magazine Saturday Evening Post. See: Forrest Davis, “What Really 
Happened m Teheran,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. CCXV, May 13 and 20, 1944; 
Damaree Bess, “The Cost of Roosevelt’s Great Design,” Saturday Evening Post, CCXV, 
May 27, 1944. Walter Lippmann, in his V.S. War Aims (p. 187 ff.) predicts rather than 
projects a world divided into three "spheres” or “orbits”: the Russian Orbit, the Atlantic 
Community, and the Chinese Orbit. Central and Eastern Europe would belong to the 
Russian Orbit in this scheme. This would mean the dismemberment of Europe between 
two orbits. 



VII • Relations with Great Britain, 

the United States, and the Soviet Union 

The days of “splendid isoladon” for Great Britain, as for other 
powers, are forever gone. Obviously Europe cannot exist without Britain, 
which will be the strongest and least exhausted of Western European 
nations. Britain’s role in Europe will be more important than ever, and 
it cannot avoid this responsibility. 

The countries of Central and Eastern Europe look to the United 
States and Britain with hope; no other nation enjoys as much con¬ 
fidence there as do these two powers. There are millions of American 
citizens bound by family ties with this area. Neither the U.S.A. nor 
England ever played an imperialist role in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and they are regarded as classic representatives of peace and democracy. 
From America in the past there has come aid in times of misery and 
distress. Disinterested American help has won this country a reputation 
as a nation of humanitarianism. 

Central and Eastern Europe have both political and economic inter¬ 
est for the United States. The U.S.A. is above all interested in peace, and 
the federation in this region would be an important element of collec¬ 
tive security. The economic development of this area can make it a 
good customer for American goods in exchange for its products. Fur¬ 
thermore, peaceful friendly cooperation among the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe will be reflected by closer friendship among Ameri¬ 
can communities of people whose ancestors came from Central and 
Eastern Europe. This will contribute to national unity, while enmities 
among those people would mean internal struggle in the United States 
between Poles, Czechoslovaks, Serbs, Croats, and so forth. 

But the key problem of European peace is the problem of relations 
with Soviet Russia. It is self-evident that without friendship with Rus¬ 
sia no country in Central and Eastern Europe can remain at peace. But 
friendship is based on mutuality and reciprocity. Russia must deal with 
these countries in a friendly manner. A formulation of this problem has 
been given by Dr. Hubert Ripka, Czechoslovak Minister of State: 

Federation or Confederation of the smaller nations of Central Europe can 
be realized only if, first, the Central European confederation is built up on an 
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all-European framework in both a political and an economic sense; secondly, 
if this confederation takes no steps of any kind against the USSR but, as a 
friend and ally, collaborates with the USSR; thirdly, if it consistently and 
systematically cultivates an alliance with Great Britain, France, the United 
States of America and the USSR, thus intensif)hng the alliance between the 
west and the east; fourthly, if it is based on a respect for independence and 
equality of rights of all its members, i. e., if none of its members strives for 
domination over the others; fifthly, if this confederation is created by a 
voluntary and genuinely free decision of the nations participating and not by 
external pressure; sixthly, if the internal regime of all members of the con¬ 
federation is based on principles of not only political but also economic and 
social democracy. If closer collaboration between Central Europe s smaller 
nations is to be secured, then it is necessary for them to strive for a friendly 
collaboration with the Soviet Union. At the same time, of course, there must 
be no question of any Protectorate of the Soviet Union over these nations; 
such endeavors would of necessity encounter resistance not only in these 
nations but also in the rest of Europe and the world. Supporters of the idea 
of one smaller Central European nation being united with others in a con¬ 
federation should endeavor, above all, to guarantee and consolidate the closest 
possible allied collaboration. . . ?■ 

The attitude of the Soviet Union toward the idea of federation has 
not been too friendly. No official statement was made by the Kremlin 
on this question, but in the Soviet press, which is rigidly controlled by 
the Soviet government, unfriendly statements have appeared. The Mos¬ 
cow periodical War and the Wording Class has taken a hostile position 
to the idea. One such article, written by Mr. Malinin, was reprinted in 
English in the information bulletin published by the Washington em¬ 
bassy of the U.S.S.R-, August 24, 1943. 

This article opposes a Central and Eastern European federation on the 
ground that it would have an anti-democratic character. Furthermore, 
Malinin brands European Federation as a reactionary project. The 
author is in error. He does not admit the possibility of a democratic 
federation—the only sort of federation that the masses of peasants and 
workers and people of the middle class desire. He forgets that this idea 

^ This statement, which was made by Dr. Hubert Ripka on August 13, 1943, was pub¬ 
lished in News Flashes from Czechoslovakjft, published by the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America, August 30, 1943, Sec also Ripka, Small and Great Nations, p. 51 
(“Plans for Federation’')* 
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was advocated as long ago as 1848 by the Hungarian revolutionary 
Kossuth and in our own era by Thomas G. Masaryk, Edouard Benes, 
Wladislaw Sikorski, and now, above all, by the anti-Nazi underground; 
and that a European federation has been advocated by Victor Hugo, 
Aristide Briand, Edouard Herriot, Clement Atlee, Archibald Sinclair, 
and lately Winston Churchill. Surely no one will apply the term “fas¬ 
cist” or “reactionary” to these men. 

The democratic federation of Central and Eastern Europe that we 
desire is not against Soviet Russia, but one that will be a bridge between 
the U.S.S.R. and the rest of Europe. Its peaceful progress will depend on 
friendly cooperative relations with Russia, as the cornerstone of its for¬ 
eign policy. Good neighbor relations are necessary for economic as well 
as political reasons, for the exchange of goods, services, and raw mate¬ 
rials. Soviet Russia is huge, having rich resources and vast industrial 
potentialities and military strength, and does not have to fear the small 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe, especially since they want to 
establish the most cordial relations. 

The New York Times said editorially on September 21,1943: 

If a federation of this sort is at all possible, it could presumably be achieved 
only by the voluntary consent of the peoples concerned. Such a federation 
would no doubt have much more defensive strength than the present nations 
considered separately. But if it were on a merely voluntary basis, it is in¬ 
credible that it would have either will or strength for aggression against 
Russia. 

The Polish labor leader and member of the Polish government, Jan 
Stanczyk, advocating the federation of Central and Eastern Europe, 
also rightly states that wars are not “caused by the greediness of the 
small nations, but by the insatiable appetites of the more powerful 
nations” and that a federation of small nations would be only a pillar of 
peace and an excellent contribution to Soviet security in the West.^ 
The key of these relations lies in Soviet-Polish understanding. What¬ 
ever may be said about the present situation, it is true that between the 
Polish-Soviet War in 1921 and the occupation of Eastern Poland in 
1941, good relations were maintained, regardless of what government 
was in power in Poland. German proposals to Poland to join in anti- 
^Netu 'Europe, IV (February, 1944), 12-13. 
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Soviet aggression were always rejected, even by a Polish government 
which was not too democratic. The Polish people will not stand for 
anything but a democratic government after this war and will, of 
course, favor a policy of peaceful cooperation. 

There is a great need for a statesmanlike approach to the question of 
Polish-Russian relations, but there must be friendship on the Russian side 
too, as well as by the Poles. The current of history must be changed. For 
the eighteen years between 1921 and 1939 there were good relations be¬ 
tween the two countries, but before that there were 150 years of tsarist 
occupation and oppression of Poland. After September, 1939, Poles suf¬ 
fered greatly when Soviet troops occupied the eastern provinces of the 
Republic. This developed much mistrust and fear, but must not hinder 
the building up again of friendly relations. 

A similar problem was faced by two great statesmen—Venizelos and 
Kemal Pasha. The Greek-Turkish feud had lasted for more than a 
thousand years—a series of cruel and bloody wars. Even after the last 
war the Greeks and Turks continued their struggle on the islands of the 
Aegean and the shores of Asia Minor. Recognizing the terrible results 
for both countries of these hostilities, Venizelos and Kemal Pasha 
changed the current of history and forged a Greco-Turkish friendship 
which is one of the essential pillars of Balkan security. 

Such statesmanship is needed for Russia and Poland. The old en¬ 
mities must be ended, and now is the time when the conditions exist 
which make it possible. This is the turning point in history, when the 
two nations can form an enduring friendship, if the will exists on the 
part of Russia. If the U.S.S.R. should attempt to dominate Poland, there 
would be 30 million rebellious people longing for independence. But if 
Russia will seek peaceful cooperation, she will find the Poles ready for 
close ties and anxious to establish the firm foundations of enduring 
friendship and real and active cooperation in all fields. Only mutual 
respect is necessary. 

A federation in Central and Eastern Europe will not be an attempt 
to set up a new “cordon sanitaire,” but on the contrary, an asset to Rus¬ 
sia, a federation of friendly states. In this federation Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia will play an important part. Both these countries have tradi¬ 
tionally excellent relations with Russia; there have been no wars and 
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rivalries between them, only friendship. These two pro-Russian coun¬ 
tries will have a strong voice in the determination of the foreign 
policy of the federation, voices friendly toward Russia. It is unthinkable 
that a federation in which these two countries are an integral part could 
be anti-Soviet. On the contrary, such a federation would be a wall of 
defense for Russia against further pressure of Germany on the east. 
Collaboration of such a federation, confederation, commonwealth, or 
whatever we may call it, with the Soviet Union is obviously a pre¬ 
requisite. If the Soviet Union objects to this project, it is not, at present, 
possible. Then, perhaps, a close regional collaboration, or a regional 
system similar to the Little Entente, or somewhat stronger, will be estab¬ 
lished that will prove to be a solution adjusted to political realities. But 
then, again, it should be stressed that, if a milky way of small, nationalis¬ 
tic states is again established in this region instead of a strong regional 
system, Germany will be able to play some of them against the Soviet 
Union. 



VIII • Conclusions and Summary 

The democratic forces of Eastern and Central Europe, the com¬ 
mon people, the workers, the peasants, and middle classes, are today 
struggling for a realization of an old dream—the close peaceful collabora¬ 
tion of free peoples. The plans are outlined, starting from economic 
cooperation in Central and Eastern Europe and finishing with a Central 
and Eastern European confederation or federation. 

The Central and Eastern European federation is the final form, the 
most adequate, to meet the necessities of this section of Europe. But 
such an organization will fulfill the hopes of the people only if it is built 
on the following principles: (i) A Central and Eastern European federa¬ 
tion integrated with a European system (based on a regional scheme), 
and part of a world-wide union or league, but not an autarchic or politi¬ 
cally closed system. (2) Friendly relations with the United States of 
America, Great Britain, and friendly and close co-operation with the 
U.S.S.R. (3) A Central and Eastern European federation based on 
integral federalism which means: (a) a democratic system and inner 
federalization that would provide autonomy and self-government for 
all national minorities; (b) cultural federalization providing cultural 
autonomy, freedom and equality for all nationalities in mixed areas 
and developing intercultural relations and friendships; (c) social fed¬ 
eralization based on equalization of social patterns, social justice, and 
social security in all countries of the federation; (d) economic federaliza¬ 
tion—a customs union, a common economic plan and an adequate 
economic development integrated with a global economic system. 

This is indeed a tremendous task. Only a period such as will exist at 
the end of this war will provide the opportunity to realize such a plan. 

Jefferson once wrote to John Adams : 

One of the questions ... on which our parties took different sides, was on 
the improvability of the human mind in science, in ethics, in government, etc. 
Those who advocated a reformation of institutions, pari passu with the 
progress of science, maintained that no definite limits could be assigned to 
progress. The enemies of reform on the other hand denied improvement and 
advocated steady adherence to the principles, practices and institutions of our 
fathers which they represented as the consummation of wisdom and the 
acme of excellence beyond which the human mind could never advance. 
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In Central and Eastern Europe there are many who would share the 
opinion of Jefferson and believe in the improvability of our social sys¬ 
tems. The Jeffersonian optimism has helped to bring the United States 
to a development hardly comparable with other countries, and this 
optimism has been a great stimulus in shaping the future of this country. 

To build a federation for the people of Central and Eastern Europe, 
this optimism must be brought to the peace conference. However, in 
the peace conferences of the past the fate of peoples has been decided, 
not by the peoples themselves, but by diplomats. Often these diplomats 
were far from the people. If the coming peace is to be enduring, it must 
be a people’s peace, and the people must be represented at the peace 
councils where decisions are made. The representatives of labor, of farm¬ 
ers, of the intellectuals, of the middle class, of small businessmen, and 
others—all these common people who are bearing the burdens of war 
must be there at the peace conference. They will easily find a common 
language, a common understanding. Then the coming century will be 
indeed the century of the common man. 

Many of us still share the opinion that we will be able to build a new 
and better Europe if the progressive and democratic forces can find 
sufficient support and if a collective security system is established and 
federal principles applied. The people of Central and Eastern Europe 
will support the idea of a federation. They understand that a union will 
bring them security and decent standards of living. A union will be an 
expression of their age-old longings for peace. Then, in years to come 
we will remember the words of Daniel Webster: 

It is to that union that we owe our safety at home and our consideration and 
dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever 
makes us most proud of our country. That Union we reached only by the 
discipline of our virtues in the severe school of adversity. 




APPENDIXES • Selected Documents on 
Collaboration in East-central Europe 

DOCUMENT I 

DECLARATION OF COMMON AIMS OF THE 
INDEPENDENT MID-EUROPEAN NATIONS ^ 

Signed at Philadelphia, October 26, jgi8 

After a three-day conference of the representatives of the Mid-European 
Nations, at which problems of their future relations were discussed, the 
following declaration was adopted: 

In convention assembled at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, United States of America on October 26, 1918, we, representing to¬ 
gether more than fifty million people constituting a chain of nations lying 
between the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Black Seas, comprising Czecho¬ 
slovaks, Poles, Jugoslavs, Ukrainians, Uhro Rusines, Armenians, Lithu¬ 
anians, Roumanians, Italian Irredentists, Unredeemed Greeks, Albanians and 
Zionists, wholly or partly subject to alien dominion, deeply appreciating the 
aid and assistance given our peoples by the government and people of 
America and of the entente allies, on behalf of ourselves and our brethren at 
home, do hereby solemnly declare that we place our all-peoples and resources 
at the disposal of our allies for use against our common enemy, and in order 
that the whole world may know what we deem are the essential and funda¬ 
mental doctrines which shall be embodied in the constitutions hereafter 
adopted by the people of our respective independent nations, as well as the 
purposes which shall govern our common and imited action, we accept and 
subscribe to the following as basic principles for all free peoples. 

1 . That all governments derive their just power from the consent of the 
governed. 

IL That it is the inalienable right of every people to organize its own 
government on such principles and in such form as it believes will best pro¬ 
mote its welfare, safety and happiness. 

III. That the free and natural development of the ideals of any state should 
be allowed to pursue their normal and unhindered course unless such course 
harms or threatens the common interest of all, 

IV. That there should be no secret diplomacy, and all proposed treaties 

^From a photostatic copy of the original document in the files of the Central and 
Eastern European Planning Board, New York. 
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and agreements between nations should be made public prior to their 
adoption and ratification. 

V. That we believe our peoples, having kindred ideals and purposes, should 
coordinate their efforts to insure the liberties of their individual nations for 
the furtherance of their common welfare, provided such a union contributes 
to the peace and welfare of the world. 

VI. That there should be formed a league of the nations of the world in a 
common and binding agreement for genuine and practical cooperation to 
secure justice and therefore peace among nations. 

In the course of our history, we have been subject to, and victims of aggres¬ 
sive and selfish nations and autocratic dynasties, and held in subjection by 
force of arms. 

We have suffered destruction of our cities, violation of our homes and 
lands, and we have maintained our ideals only by stealth, in spite of the 
tyranny of our oppressors. 

We have been deprived of proper representation and fair trial—we have 
been denied the right of free speech, and the right freely to assemble and 
petition for the redress of our grievances—^we have been denied free and 
friendly intercourse with our sister states, and our men have been impressed 
in war against their brothers and friends of kindred races. 

The signers of this declaration, and representatives of other independent 
peoples, who may subscribe their names hereunto, do hereby pledge on be¬ 
half of their respective nations, that they will unitedly strive to the end that 
these wrongs shall be righted, that the sufferings of the world war shall not 
have been in vain; and that the principles here set forth shall be incorporated 
in the organic laws of whatever governments our respective peoples may 
hereafter establish. 

T. G. Masaryk Captain Vasile Stoica 

T. M. Holinski Charles J. Tomazolli 

Hlinko Hlincovic Christo Vasilicaki 

Nicholas Ceglinsky Christo A. Dako 

Gregory L Zatkovich Ittamar Ben Ari of Jerusalem 

Thomas Narus-Narusoutchius G. Padermadjia 
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DOCUMENT m 

PACT OF ORGANIZATION OF THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
Signed at Geneva, 'February 16, 7953 

His Majesty the King of Yugoslavia, His Majesty the King of Roumania 
and the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, desirous of maintaining and 
organising peace, firmly determined to strengthen economic relations with 
all States without distinction and with the Central European States in par¬ 
ticular, anxious that peace shall be safeguarded in all circumstances, that 
progress in the direction of the real stabilisation of conditions in Central 
Europe shall be assured and that the common interests of their three countries 
shall be respected, determined, with this object, to give an organic and stable 
basis to the relations of friendship and alliance existing between the three 
States of the Little Entente, and convinced of the necessity of bringing about 
such stability on the one hand by the complete unification of their general 
policy and on the other by the creation of a directing organ of this common 
policy, namely, the group of the three States of the Little Entente, thus form¬ 
ing a higher international unit, open to other States under conditions to be 
agreed upon in each particular case, have resolved to establish what follows 
in the provisions hereunder, and have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 
His Majesty the King of Yugoslavia: Bogoljub D. Jevtic; His Majesty the 
King of Roumania: Nicolas Titulesco; The President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic: Edouard Benes; who, having submitted their full powers, have 
agreed on the following provisions: 

Article I. A Permanent Council of the States of the Little Entente, com¬ 
posed of the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the three respective countries 
or of the special delegates appointed for the purpose, shall be constituted as 
the directing organ of the common policy of the group of the three States. 
Decisions of the Permanent Council shall be unanimous. 

Article IL The Permanent Council, apart from its normal intercourse 
through the diplomatic channel, shall be required to meet at least three times 
a year. One obligatory annual meeting shall be held in the three States in turn, 
and another shall be held at Geneva during the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

Article III. The President of the Permanent Council shall be the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the State in which the obligatory annual meeting is 

1 From International Legislation; a collection of the texts of multipartite international 
instruments of general interest, by Hudson and Bacon, VI (1932-1934), 288-292. 
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held. He shall take the initiative in fixing the date and the place of meeting, 
shall arrange its agenda and shall draw up the questions to be decided. He 
shall continue to be President of the Permanent Council until the first 
obligatory meeting of the following year. 

Article IV. In all questions that may be discussed, as in all decisions that 
may be reached, whether in regard to the relations of the States of the Little 
Entente among themselves or in regard to their relations with other States, 
the principle of the absolute equality of the three States of the Little Entente 
shall be rigorously respected. 

Article V. According to the exigencies of the situation, the Permanent 
Council may decide that in any given question the representation or the 
defence of the point of view of the States of the Little Entente shall be en¬ 
trusted to a single delegate or to the delegation of a single State. 

Article VI. Every political treaty of any one State of the Little Entente, 
every unilateral act changing the existing political situation of one of the 
States of the Little Entente in relation to an outside State, and every economic 
agreement involving important political consequences shall henceforth re¬ 
quire the unanimous consent of the Council of the Little Entente* The 
existing political treaties of each State of the Little Entente with outside States 
shall be progressively unified as far as possible. 

Article VII. An Economic Council of the States of the Little Entente 
shall be constituted for the progressive co-ordination of the economic interests 
of the three States, whether among themselves or in their relations with other 
States. It shall be composed of specialists and experts in economic, commercial 
and financial matters and shall act as an auxiliary advisory organ of the 
Permanent Council in regard to its general policy. 

Article VIIL The Permanent Council shall be empowered to establish 
other stable or temporary organs, commissions or committees for the purpose 
of studying and preparing the solution of special questions or groups of 
questions for the Permanent Council* 

Article IX. A Secretariat of the Permanent Council shall be created. Its 
headquarters shall be established in each case for one year in the capital of 
the President in office of the Permanent Council. A section of the Secretariat 
shall function permanently at the seat of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

Article X. The common policy of the Permanent Council shall be inspired 
by the general principles embodied in all the great international instruments 
relating to post-war policy, such as the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Pact of Paris, the General Act of Arbitration, any Conventions concluded 
in regard to disarmament, and the Locarno Pact. Furthermore, nothing in 
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the present Pact shall be construed as contrary to the principles or provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Article XL The Conventions of Alliance between Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia of April 23, 1921, between Roumania and Yugoslavia of 
June 7, 1921, and between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia of August 31, 
1922, which were extended on May 21, 1929, and are supplemented by the 
provisions of the present Pact, as well as the Act of Conciliation, Arbitration 
and Judicial Settlement signed by the three States of the Little Entente at 
Belgrade on May 21, 1929, are hereby renewed for an indefinite period. 

Article XII. The present Pact shall be ratified and the exchange of ratifi¬ 
cations shall take place at Prague not later than the next obligatory meeting. 
It shall come into force on the day of the exchange of ratifications. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the above named Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Pact. 

Done at Geneva, in triplicate, February 16, 1933. 

[Signed] B. D. Jevtic Dr. Edouard Benk 
N. Titulesco 


DOCUMENT Ill 

THE STATUTES OF THE BALKAN CONFERENCE^ 
October 5 to October 12, ig^o 

The First Balkan Conference assembled at Athens from October 5 to October 
12, 1930, has decided to create a permanent organization under the title of 
the '‘Balkan Conference.” It will be governed by the present statutes. 

The Aim of the Conference 

Article i. —^The Balkan Conference will aim to contribute to the 
rapprochement and collaboration of the peoples of the Balkans in their 
economic, social, intellectual, and political relations, in order to direct this 
rapprochement ultimately toward the union of the Balkan states (Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Turkey). 

^ Translated and reprinted from "Premiere Conference Balkaniquc, Athenes 5-12 
octobre 1930; documents officicls,’*' Athens, 1931, pp. 375"38o; quoted from Kerncr and 
Howard, The Balkan Conferences and the Balkan Entente, i 9 BO“t 935 * PP* 178-183* 
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Seat of the Conference 

Article 2.— -The Balkan Conference will meet in turn in each Balkan 
country. 

Organs of the Conference 

Article 3. —The organs of the Conference are: a) The General Assembly; 
b) The Council; c) The Bureau (of the Presidency) and the Secretariat; 
d) The National Groups. 

The National Groups of the Conference 

Article 4.—i) The delegates present at the First Balkan Conference, as 
well as those who take part in the successive Conferences, form the national 
groups of the Balkan Conference in their countries. These groups will seek to 
cooperate with organizations which pursue the same ideal or in general the 
ideal of peace, as well as with representatives of the political world (parlia¬ 
mentary or not) and with the organs of local administration. They will seek 
also to cooperate with the representatives of the press and of commercial, 
industrial, agricultural, labor, intellectual, and women’s organizations. 

2) The chiefs of the delegations of each Assembly of the Conference arc 
the presidents of the respective national groups until the new session of the 
Assembly. It is to these that the Bureau (of the Presidency) will make all 
communications. 

3) Each group has the right to elect a vice-president. 

4) The national groups must be in contact with their own governments as 
well as with the diplomatic representatives of the other Balkan governments 
in their countries. 

The General Assembly 

Article 5.-—i) The General Assembly of the Conference meets regularly 
each year in October on the date fixed by the Council. 

2) Three months before this date each national group will reach an under¬ 
standing with the government of its country in order to form a committee 
of organization, which will name the delegates to the Assembly as well as the 
chief of the delegation. 

3) Each delegation will include only thirty delegates, aside from experts 
and secretaries. Primarily the delegates will be chosen from among the repre¬ 
sentatives of the political and administrative world, municipalities, univer¬ 
sities, and other Intellectual centers, the press, and peace, professional, and 
women’s organizations. 

4) The representatives of the Balkan governments at the seat of the 
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Assembly have the right to follow its work in the capacity of observers and 
to take part in the debates. 

5) The League of Nations and the International Labor Office will always 
be invited to send observers to the Assembly. 

Article 6.—The Assembly is convoked by the call of the Secretariat, which 
is also charged with communicating to the national groups as well as to the 
Balkan governments the agenda and the reports and other documents which 
are submitted to it. 

Article 7.—-i) The president of the Council of the Conference performs 
the functions of president of the Assembly until the constitution of his office, 
which is composed of a president and five vice-presidents. 

2) On the proposal of the Council, the Assembly proceeds to the election 
of its president by absolute majority of the votes cast. If after the first ballot 
no candidate has obtained a majority, a second ballot will be taken on the 
candidates who have obtained the greatest number of votes. 

3) Each chief of delegation, if he is not elected president, is in full right 
vice-president of the Assembly. 

4) The office (of the presidency) is assisted by six secretaries designated by 
the respective delegations. The secretary chosen by the delegation of the 
country in which the Assembly is meeting assumes the functions of the 
secretary-general. 

5) The fimctions of the president of the Assembly and of the secretary- 
general terminate on January 31, on which date they are transmitted to the 
president and secretary of the delegation of the country in which the next 
session of the Assembly will meet. 

Article 8. — i) The following six commissions function within the frame¬ 
work of the Conference: a) Commission on Organization; b) Commission 
on Political Relations; c) Commission on Intellectual Cooperation; d) Com¬ 
mission on Economic Relations; e) Commission on Communications; /) 
Commission on Hygiene and Social Policy. 

2) By the decision of the Council the Assembly may form other com¬ 
missions. 

3) Each delegation designates among its delegates and experts at least two 
members for each commission. 

4) The Council of the Conference may call together any commission what¬ 
ever, even in the interval between the sessions of the Assembly. 

Article 9.—i) The debates in the Assembly and in the commissions are 
in French. The delegates who wish to use their own language will have their 
addresses translated into French. 
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2) The plenary sessions of the Assembly are public. 

Article 10.—i) The quorum in the plenary session and in the com¬ 
missions is fixed at two-fifths of the total number of the votes of all the dele¬ 
gations. 

2) Resolutions are adopted by absolute majority of the votes cast. Never¬ 
theless, a proposition cannot be considered as accepted if it has not obtained 
a majority above three-fifths of the quorum. 

3) In the event of the total absence of a delegation, the decisions of the 
Assembly are adjourned for a single session. 

Article ii. —i)Each delegate has one vote. If the number of delegates of 
a country is below^ thirty, the chief of the delegation of that country has the 
right to designate those who may have more than one vote, three being the 
maximum. If, on the contrary, the number of the delegates of a country is 
more than thirty, the chief of the delegation must designate those who may 
exercise the right to vote. 

2) No delegation has more than thirty votes in all. 

Article 12.—i) In the commissions each delegation has a maximum of 
five votes. 

2) In the event of the total absence of a delegation, the decisions of the 
commission are adjourned for a single session. 

Article 13.—The order of business as well as the internal order of the 
Assembly and its commissions is regulated by a special statute. 

Article 14.—^Before adjourning, the Assembly designates, on the motion 
of the Council, the place of the next session. 

The Council of the Conference 

Article 15. — i) The Council of the Conference is composed of the chiefs 
and two members of each delegation, 

2) The president of the Conference assumes the functions of president of 
the Council until the January 31 following the Assembly. After this date these 
functions are transmitted to the president of the national group of the 
country in which the next Assembly will meet. 

3) The chiefs of the delegations are ex officio the vice-presidents of the 
Council. 

4) The other members of the Council are designated by each delegation 
before the closure of the session of the Assembly, in the same manner as the 
two additional members. 

5) The Council is renewed every year. 

Article r6.—The Council is the supreme executive organ of the Assembly. 
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It represents the Conference in the interval between the Assemblies. It pre¬ 
sents annually an account of its labors to the General Assembly. It approves 
the budget and controls the administration. It fixes the precise date and 
agenda of the next Assembly. 

Article 17.—The Council meets on the invitation of its president or on 
the request of seven members. 

The Council regulates its own internal organization. 

Article 18. —^The president has executive charge of the decisions of the 
Council. He names the functionaries. He directs the labors of the Secretariat 
and supervises its activities. 

Article 19.—The government observers and the diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of the Balkan states in the country in which the Assembly is meeting 
may function as a consultative committee which the president of the Council 
consults on questions concerning the work of the Conference. 

Article 20.—In circumstances of urgency, the Bureau (of the Presidency), 
convoked by the president, may adopt a resolution instead of the Council. 

The Secretariat 

Article 21.—i) The secretariat is composed of the Secretary General and 
five other members designated in a ratio of one to each delegation. It is 
charged with the correspondence and the publication of the minutes of the 
Assembly, the service of the archives and the annual preparation of the 
budget of the Conference. As soon as possible, it will publish a periodical 
bulletin in French in which all the national groups will be invited to 
collaborate. 

2) The secretariat will be divided into sections according to the different 
activities of the Conference. The sections may be transformed into institutes; 
if this is done the Council will formulate their rules. 

Article 22.—^The Secretariat is installed at the seat of the Council. 

The Finances of the Conference 

Article 23.—i) The annual quotas of the national groups will be deter¬ 
mined in proportion to the budget of expenses fixed by the Assembly. 

2) The Council of the Conference will meet as soon as possible for the 
purpose of fixing the budget and quotas for this year especially. 

3) The service of accounts of the Conference is performed by the Secretar¬ 
iat. All expenses must be approved by the president, who will choose a 
treasurer from among the secretaries. 
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Final Provisions 

Article 24.—The correspondence of the Conference will be in French. 

Article 25.—Each delegation is obligated to do everything possible in its 
own country for the realization of the resolutions and the ideals of the Con¬ 
ference. The delegations will submit to the Assembly an annual report on 
the results of their efforts. 

Article 26.—The emblem of the Balkan Conference consists of a paral¬ 
lelogram, 20 by 13, striped in white, blue, green, yellow, red and white colors, 
decorated in the center by a white sphere circled by six yellow stars. The two 
White stripes are twenty per cent larger than the four others, which are of 
equal size. 


DOCUMENT IV 

PROTOCOL—ANNEX OF THE PACT OF THE BALKAN 
ENTENTE ^ 

Signed at Athens, February 9, 793^ 

In proceeding to sign the Pact of Balkan Entente, the four Ministers for 
Foreign lAffairs of Greece, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Turkey have seen fit 
to define as follows the nature of the undertakings assumed by their re¬ 
spective countries, and to stipulate explicidy that the said definitions form 
an integral part of the Pact. 

1. Any country committing one of the acts of aggression to which Article 
2 of the London Conventions of July 3rd and 4th 1933 relates shall be treated 
as an aggressor. 

2. The Pact of Balkan Entente is not directed against any Power. Its 
object is to guarantee the security of the several Balkan frontiers against any 
aggression on the part of any Balkan State. 

3. Nevertheless, if one of the High Contracting Parties is the victim of ag¬ 
gression on the part of any other non-Balkan Power, and a Balkan State asso¬ 
ciates itself with such aggression, whether at the time or subsequently, the 
Pact of Balkan Entente shall be applicable in its entirety in relation to such 
Balkan State. 

4. The High Contracting Parties undertake to conclude appropriate Con¬ 
ventions for the furtherance of the objects pursued by the Pact of Balkan 

^ From International Legislation; a collection of the texts of multipartite international 
instruments of general interest, by Hudson and Bacon, VI (1932-1934), 636-638. 
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Entente. The negotiation of such Conventions shall begin within six months. 

5. As the Pact of Balkan Entente does not conflict with previous under¬ 
takings, all previous undertakings and all Conventions based on previous 
Treaties shall be applicable in their entirety, the said undertakings and the 
said Treaties having all been published. 

6. The words “Firmly resolved to ensure the observance of the contrac¬ 
tual obligations already in existence,” in the Preamble to the Pact, shall 
cover the observance by the High Contracting Parties of existing Treaties 
between Balkan States, to which one or more of the High Contracting Parties 
is a signatory party. 

7. The Pact of Balkan Entente is a defensive instrument; accordingly, the 
obligations on the High Contracting Parties which arise out of the said Pact 
shall cease to exist in relation to a High Contracting Party becoming an 
aggressor against any other country within the meaning of Article 2 of the 
London Conventions. 

8. The maintenance of the territorial situation in the Balkans as at present 
established is binding definitively on the High Contracting Parties. The 
duration of the obligations under the Pact shall be fixed by the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties in the course of the two years following the signature of the 
Pact, or afterwards. During the two years in question the Pact cannot be 
denounced. The duration of the Pact shall be fixed at not less than five years, 
and may be longer. If, two years after the signature of the same, no duration 
has been fixed, the Pact of Balkan Entente shall ipso facto remain in force 
for five years from the expiry of the two years after the signature thereof. 
On the expiry of the said five years, or of the period on which the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties have agreed for its duration, the Pact of Balkan Entente 
shall be renewed, automatically by tacit agreement for the period for which 
it was previously in force, failing denunciation by any one of the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties one year before the date of its expiry; provided always that 
no denunciation or notice of denunciation shall be admissible whether in 
the first period of the Pact’s validity (namely, seven or more than seven years) 
or in any subsequent period fixed automatically by tacit agreement, before 
the year preceding the date on which the Pact expires. 

9. The High Contracting Parties shall inform each other as soon as 
the Pact of Balkan Entente is ratified in accordance with their respective 
laws. 

ATHENS, this ninth day of February, nineteen hundred and thirty four. 

D. Maximos, N. Titulesco, Dr. T. Rustu, B. Jevtic 
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DOCUMENT V 


THE STATUTE OF ORGANIZATION OF THE BALKAN 
ENTENTE ^ 

Signed at Angara, October ^oNovemher 2, 1^34 

The States signatory of the Balkan Pact, desirous of maintaining and organ¬ 
izing peace, having a firm will to intensify economic relations among all 
states without distinction and among the signatories of the Balkan Entente 
in particular. 

Determined to give to the relations of friendship and alliance which exist 
among the four states of the Balkan Entente an organic and permanent basis, 

Convinced of the necessity of realizing this stability by the constitution of a 
directing organ of their common policy, 

Have resolved to confirm the practice of their common work realized since 
the signature of the Pact of the Balkan Entente and to agree in the future as 
follows: 

Article i. —A Permanent Council of the states of the Balkan Entente, 
composed of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the respective countries, is 
constituted as the directing organ of the common policy of the group of four 
states. The decisions of the Council will be adopted in unanimity. 

Article 2. —The Permanent Council, outside of regular diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, will meet at least twice a year. The annual meetings will take place in 
turn in each of the four states. 

If necessary, extraordinary meetings of the Permanent Council may be 
called by the president at Geneva or elsewhere. 

Article 3. —^The president of the Permanent Council is the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Greece for the period of a year from February 9, 1934, 
the date of the signature of the Pact of the Balkan Entente, at Athens. On 
February 9, 1935, the presidency of the Permanent Council will pass in full 

^ Translated and reprinted from Btdletin dc la Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie 
d’Istanbul (November, 1934), p. 103; quoted from Kerner and Howard, The Balkan Con- 
jerences and the Balkan Entente, 1930-1935, pp. 234-335. See also L’lndependence Rou- 
maine, November 4, 1934, and hes Balkans, VI (October-November, 1934), 628-629. 
The document was sig^ned by Bojidar Pouritcb, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Royal Govern¬ 
ment of Yugoslavia; Mr. Maximos, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Government of the Re¬ 
public of Greece; Mr. N. Tltulesco, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Royal Government of 
Rumania and Mr. D. T. Rusbdi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Government of the Republic 
of Turkey. See Infematlonal 'Legislation; a collection oj ike texts of multipartite inter¬ 
national instruments of general interest, by Hudson and Bacon, VI (1932-1934), 639-640. 
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right to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Rumania, on February 9, 1936, 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Turkey, and on February 9, 1937, to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Jugoslavia. The rotation will continue in 
the same manner by alphabetical order (in the French language), Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey and Jugoslavia, and for the period of a year following 
February 9. The president takes the initiative in fixing the date and desig¬ 
nating the place of the meeting, determines the agenda, and prepares the 
decisions to be adopted. 

Article 4. —In ail the questions which are discussed as well as in all the 
decisions which are adopted, whether concerning the mutual relations of the 
states of the Balkan Entente or their relations with others, the principle of 
the absolute equality of the four states of the Balkan Entente is rigorously 
respected. 

Article 5.—An advisory Economic Council of the states of the Balkan 
Entente for the progressive coordination of the economic interests of the 
four states is constituted. It will be composed of specialists and experts on 
economic, commercial, and financial matters and will function as an auxiliary 
organ of the Permanent Council. 

Article 6. —^The Permanent Council has the right to establish other per¬ 
manent or temporary organs, commissions, or committees, whether for a 
special question or groups of limited questions, for the purpose of studying 
them and preparing their solutions for the Permanent Council. All these 
organs will have an advisory and auxiliary character. 

Article 7. — ^A Secretariat of the Permanent Council is created. Its head¬ 
quarters is established always for one year in the capital of the president of 
the Permanent Council. 


DOCUMENT VI 

THE STATUTE OF THE ADVISORY ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
OF THE BALKAN ENTENTE ^ 

Signed at An\ara, October ^o-November 2, jpj-4 

Article i. —The Economic Council of the Balkan Entente is composed of 
four national sections: Hellenic, Rumanian, Turkish, and Jugoslav. 

^ Translated and reprinted from Bulletin de la Chambre de Commerce et d’lndustrie 
dlnstanbul (November, 1934), pp. 103-104. See also Vlndependance Roumaine, Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1934, and Les Balkans, VI (October-Novembcr, i934)» 629—630); quoted from 
Kernel and Howard, The Balkan Conferences and the Balkan Entente, igso-tgjs, pp. 
236-237. 
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Article 2. —Each section will be composed of five delegates namely: 
a) for general commercial policy; h) for agricultural questions; c) for in¬ 
dustrial questions; d) for financial questions, questions of credit, and central 
banks of issue; e) for questions of communications. 

Article 3.—In each section experts and specialists having knowledge of 
practical economic life may be named to assist the delegates in the examina¬ 
tion of the economic activity of the four countries. The sections may also be 
divided into committees to consider special questions or a group of special 
questions. 

Article 4. —Each section prepares its studies and its concrete propositions 
in its national meetings. The four sections meet regularly at least twice a 
year in the capitals of each country, in turn, to coordinate their particular 
labors in the sections and to prepare their common propositions, which are 
then presented to the Permanent Council for decision. 

.Article 5,—The detailed program of the studies of the Economic Council, 
as well as its internal regulation, will be the subject of a later decision of the 
Permanent Council. For the moment, the Permanent Council decides that, 
within the five months to come, the Economic Council in Athens and in 
Ankara will present on the occasion of the meeting of the Balkan Entente 
which is to take place in Bucharest on May 10, 1935, a report on the follow¬ 
ing questions: a) Intensification of the economic and commercial relations 
among the signatories of the Balkan Entente; b) Development of the means 
of inter-Balkan communications, especially those which, utilizing the Dan¬ 
ube and the Black Sea, will permit the facilitation of (commercial) exchanges 
of the Balkan states and of Central Europe with Asia, as well as the other 
means of maritime communication; c) Possibility of creating a Balkan Bank; 
d) General tourist traffic. 


DOCUMENT VII 

TEXT OF MR. TARDIEU’S MEMORANDUM ^ 

19^2 

In its last report on the financial condition of Austria and Hungary, the 
financial Committee of the League of Nations drew attention to the neces¬ 
sity with which these two countries were faced for establishing closer eco¬ 
nomic relations with certain of their neighbours as soon as possible, and it 

^ Quoted from The Times (London), March 18, 1832. 
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is noticed that the confidence of the financial markets in the capacity to pay 
of these two States depend on a solution of this problem, 

Austria and Hungary are not the only sufferers. In all the Danubian area 
of Europe there is the same phenomenon of contracted credit, the same 
slowing down of business transactions. While the agricultural States, unable 
to get rid of their cereals, see their purchasing power diminish, the industrial 
States find it impossible to sell their products in the countries which form 
their natural solutions. 

As long as lenders have the impression that the cause of the trouble still 
exists the crisis of confidence noted by the Financial Committee will also 
continue, and with it the danger of a financial collapse, which would have 
repercussions in the whole of Central Europe. The French Government con¬ 
siders that it is time to bring to this situation comprehensive remedies, 
which, in view of the known ineffectiveness of isolated measures, can alone 
be expected to improve the position. The French Government was happy to 
find when it made the above views known, that the British Government had 
at the same time arrived at similar conclusions, since it recently raised the 
question whether it would not be opportune to consider the formation of a 
Customs Union between the countries in question. The French Government 
thinks that the creation of such union would meet with insuperable difficul¬ 
ties both in the political and in the economic fields, and it is under the im¬ 
pression that, on that special point, the British Government is now of the 
same opinion. But on this particular point (the development of closer eco¬ 
nomic bonds between the States) the Cabinets of Paris and London are 
clearly in agreement. 

The French Government considers however, that the desired result can be 
obtained by combinations on a preferential basis on which it has no settled 
doctrine at present but which seem to it undeniably necessary. 

A thorough exchange of views is necessary in order to lay down the work¬ 
ing principles of a regime which shall give due place to the various interests 
to be consolidated. It will be best to leave the initiation of these discussions to 
the five countries concerned. It goes without saying that whatever regime is 
proposed it must, if it is to be workable, take account as far as possible of 
the interests of the States outside this combination. 

The French Government would, however, think it dangerous to impose 
limits or conditions in advance on the conversations which it suggests. It is 
only when the five States in question have come to an agreement, that 
the time will have come to pass on their conclusions to the competent or¬ 
ganizations of the League of Nations for their final drafting and for 
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the addition of whatever complimentary agreements may he required. 

Since economic reorganization is the essential condition of financial res¬ 
toration, it is important that no time should be lost and that the Govern¬ 
ments directly concerned should be helped to overcome the various obstacles 
which may be placed in their path. 

In these conditions the French Government desires only to serve the gen¬ 
eral interest of Europe, and it would be glad to be able to co-ordinate its ac¬ 
tion with that of those Governments which regard the position of Danubian 
Europe with no less anxiety than itself. It would, therefore, be glad to be 
able to take common action with the British and Italian Governments to de¬ 
termine under what conditions the attention of the Austrian, Hungarian, 
Rumanian, Czechoslovak, and Yugoslav Governments can be drawn as soon 
as possible to the necessity of frank and complete exchanges of views be¬ 
tween them with a view to drawing their economic relations closer and 
eventually to the reform or improvement of their financial, budgetary, and 
monetary situations. 


DOCUMENT Vm 

POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK DECLARATION^ 

Signed in London, January 25,19^2 

In execution of the declaration of the governments of Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia of November ii, 1940, whereby both governments decided that 
after the war Poland and Czechoslovakia shall form a Confederation of 
States in that area in Europe with which the vital interests of the two coun¬ 
tries are bound, the governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia conducted 
uninterrupted negotiations on the subject of the method of bringing the 
above declaration to fruition. Both governments reached an agreement with 
regard to a number of principles of the projected Confederation which were 
defined in the following declaration adopted during the current week: 

The governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia have agreed on the fol¬ 
lowing points with regard to the future Confederation of Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia: 

(1) The two governments desire that the Polish-Czechoslovak Confed¬ 
eration should embrace other states of the European area with which the 
vital interests of Poland and Czechoslovakia are linked up 


1 Prom the United Nations Information Center, New York. 
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(2) The purpose of the Confederation is to assure a common policy with 
regard to 

{a) Foreign affairs 

{b) Defense 

{c) Economic and financial matters 

{d) Social questions 

{e) Transport, posts and telegraphs 

(3) The Confederation will have a common general staff whose task will 
be to prepare means for defense while in the event of war a unified supreme 
command will be appointed 

(4) The Confederation will coordinate policy of foreign trade and cus¬ 
toms tariffs of states forming the Confederation with the view of concluding 
customs union 

(5) The Confederation will have an agreed monetary policy. Autono¬ 
mous banks of issue of states forming Confederation will be maintained. It 
will be their task to assure that parity is established between the various na¬ 
tional currencies and that it shall be permanently maintained 

(6) The Confederation will coordinate financial policies of states forming 
the Confederation, especially with regard to taxation 

(7) The development and administration of railway, road, water, and 
air transport as well as of tele-communication services will be carried out 
according to a common plan. Identical tariff for postal and tele-communica¬ 
tion services will be binding on all territories of the Confederation. The 
states in possession of sea and inland harbors will take into consideration the 
economic interests of the federation as a whole. Moreover, the states forming 
the confederation will mutually support the interests of sea and inland har¬ 
bors of the states forming the Confederation 

(8) Coordination will also be applied in the realm of the social policy of 
the various states of the Confederation 

(9) Confederation will assure cooperation among its members in educa¬ 
tional and cultural matters 

(10) Questions of nationality will remain the competence of the individual 
states forming the Confederation, Passenger traffic between the various states 
included in the Confederation will take place without any restrictions, in 
particular without passports and visas. The question of free domicile and of 
the right to exercise any gainful occupation of citizens of the individual states 
forming the Confederation will be regulated 

(11) The question of the mutual recognition by the states forming the 
Confederation of school and professional diplomas, of documents and sen- 
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tences of courts as well as the question of mutual legal aid in particular in 
execution of court sentences will be regulated 

(12) The constitution of the individual states included in Confederation 
will guarantee to citizens of these states the following rights: 

(a) Freedom of conscience 

(b) Personal freedom 

(c) Freedom of learning 

(d) Fredom of spoken and written word 

(e) Freedom of organization and association 
(/) Equality of all citizens before law 

(g) Free admission of all citizens to performance of all state functions 

(h) Independence of courts of law, control of government by representa¬ 
tive national bodies elected by means of free elections 

(13) Both governments have agreed that in order to ensure a common 
policy with regard to the above mentioned spheres, the establishment of 
common organs of Confederation will be necessary 

(14) The states included in the Confederation will jointly defray costs 
of its maintenance. 

Signed on behalf of Poland, by Acting Foreign Minister 
Ambassador Count Edward Raczynski 

on behalf of Czechoslovakia, by Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Doctor Hubert Ripka. 

DOCUMENT IX 

AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE KINGDOM OF GREECE 
AND THE KINGDOM OF YUGOSLAVIA 
CONCERNING THE CONSTITUTION OF A BALKAN UNION" 
Signed in London, January 1^42 

Done on January 15, 1942. 

Having observed past experience, and more particularly recent experi¬ 
ences, which have demonstrated that a lack of close understanding between 
the Balkan peoples has caused them to be exploited by the powers of aggres¬ 
sion in their aim toward political and military penetration and domination 

^ From the United Nations Information Center, New York. 
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of the peninsula, and considering that in order to assure the independence 
and peace of the Balkan states the fundamental principles of their policy 
must be the principle of “The Balkans for the Balkan peoples,” his Majesty, 
King of the Hellenes, and His Majesty, King of Yugoslavia, have decided 
to conclude the present Agreement concerning the Constitution of a Balkan 
Union and to that effect have named their plenipotentiaries: His Excellency 
the King of the Hellenes, has named His Excellency, Emanuel Tsouderos, 
President of the Council of Ministers and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
His Excellency, Charlampos Simopoulos, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis¬ 
ter Plenipotentiary and Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; His Majesty, the King of Yugoslavia, has named His Excellency 
Professor Slobodan Yovanovich, President of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of the Interior, and His Excellency Momtchilo Ninchich, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, After receiving the communications of their plenary 
powers, which were found to be drawn up in good and due form, these Min¬ 
isters have agreed to the following dispositions: 

CHAPTER one: ORGANS OF THE UNION 

Article L The Organs of the Union which will meet at regular intervals 
are: 1, A Political Organ constituted by the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
and 2. An Economic and Financial Organ constituted by two members of 
each government who will be competent in economic and financial matters. 

Article 11 . The Permanent Military Organ. This Organ, wherein the 
Governments will be represented by their Chiefs or by their Representatives 
will constitute at the side of the National General Staffs a Common General 
Staff of the National Armies. This Organ will comprise two bureaus, one 
for the Army and Aviation and the other for the Navy. 

Article 777 . A Permanent Bureau will comprise three sections; 

A. Political 

B. Economic and Financial 

C. Military 

Article IV. The Presidents of the Councils of Ministers of the States com¬ 
posing the Union will meet whenever circumstances require, in order to 
discuss questions of a general order of interest to the Union. 

Article V. Collaboration between Parliaments: The governments of the 
Union will facilitate regular meetings between parliamentary delegations of 
the States of the Union, allowing these delegations to proceed to exchanges 
of views and to expressions of their wishes in the form of questions of com¬ 
mon interest which would be submitted to them by competent organs. 
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CHAPTER two: BUSINESS OF THE ORGANS OF THE UNION 

Article VI. (i) The tas\ of the Political Organ will be: 

A. To coordinate the foreign policy of the members with a view to ena¬ 
bling the Union to act in a uniform manner on an international plan and to 
proceed with preliminary consultation at ail times when the vital exterior 
interests of the members of the Union should be menaced. 

B. To prepare projects for agreements of conciliation and arbitration be¬ 
tween the members of the Union. The political Organ will undertake the 
constitution of the following Organisations: a. A Commission charged with 
the elaboration of agreements of intellectual cooperation between members 
of the Union and with the supervision of their application, b. A Commission 
charged with the coordination of the efforts of the Organs of the members 
in view of the reciprocal rapprochement of public opinion in States which 
are members of the Union, and of the defence of their interests. 

Article VIL (2) The task, of the Economic and Financial Organ will be: 

A. To coordinate the policies of exterior commerce and customs tariffs 
with a view to the conclusion of a customs union. 

B. An elaborate common economic plan for members of the Union. 

C. To constitute by means of special organs all means which will permit 
the amelioration of communications between members of the Union (rail¬ 
ways, roads, navigation by sea, air and river, posts and telegraph), as well 
as tourist development within the Union. 

D. To prepare a draft of an Agreement instituting a Balkan monetary 
union. 

Article VllL (3) The task of the Military Organ will be to coordinate 
activities concerning collaboration of the international organs of the members 
of the Union, adoption of a common plan of defence and a common type of 
armament, etc. The mission of the armed forces of the Union will be to de¬ 
fend the European frontiers of the States of the Union. 

Article IX. (4) The permanent bureau will form a secretariat of the dif¬ 
ferent organs of the Union and its task will be: 

A. To prepare material for the labors and the Organs of the Union. 

B. To study all questions the solution of which may render more effica¬ 
cious the political, economic, jSnancial and military cooperation of the mem¬ 
bers of the Union. 

C. To supervise the application of the decisions of the Organs of the 
Union. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Article X. The high contracting parties declare that this agreement 
presents the general foundations for the organization of a Balkan Union. 
They consider themselves bound by the foregoing dispositions from the date 
of exchange of the instruments of ratification, and they envisage with satis¬ 
faction the future adhesion to this agreement of other Balkan states ruled by 
governments freely and legally constituted. 

Article XL The present Agreement will be ratified, and the ratifications 
will be exchanged, as soon as this is possible. In witness whereof, the repre¬ 
sentative plenipotentiaries have hereto placed their signatures and their seals. 

Done in London in duplicate, the original in French, on the 15th day of 
January, 1942. 


DOCUMENT X 

JOINT DECLARATION BY THE GOVERNMENT 

AND EMPLOYERS’ DELEGATIONS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
GREECE, POLAND, AND YUGOSLAVIA 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE" 
Signed in New Yor\, November /, 1941 

The Government, employers^ and workers’ delegations of the Central-Euro- 
pean and Balkan countries represented at the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence, having met and joindy reviewed the situation, have unanimously 
adopted the following declaration: 

1. With feelings of indescribable sadness, we pay a tribute to our tor¬ 
mented peoples, to their unconquerable spirit, their courage, and the magni¬ 
tude of their sacrifices. We proclaim the solidarity of our countries in the 
common struggle for freedom. 

2. We protest before the civilised world against the innumerable and un¬ 
precedented atrocities that are being daily committed by the invaders and 
their satellites. For the sole crime of remaining loyal to their country, thou¬ 
sands of men, women and children are subjected to the tortures of the con¬ 
centration camps or are executed. The invader respects neither the laws of 

^ From the hies of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board, New York. 
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God nor the rights of man. We do particularly protest against the barbarous 
practice of taking hostages and executing them. 

We send a fraternal greeting to the other oppressed nations of Europe, We 
encourage the spirit of resistance of the working masses through adopting 
unity among all the enslaved peoples. We pay tribute to the great and valiant 
peoples of the British Empire, of the Soviet Union, and to the great Ameri¬ 
can nation. Our most sympathetic thoughts go also to the people of China. 

3. We solemnly assure our peoples that the struggle for their liberation, 
carried on jointly with the world’s great democracies, shall be continued un¬ 
tiringly until the day of victory, 

4. In pursuing this struggle we count on the help and wholehearted sup¬ 
port of all the free nations, and above all of their organised working people. 
The duration of the war depends very largely on the extent to which these 
nations and especially their workers show the spirit of sacrifice. 

5. The countries of Central Europe and the Balkans reaffirm their pro¬ 
found devotion to the democratic principle, and express their solidarity with 
the great democracies. 

6. We express the firm conviction that the peace that will follow victory 
will bring to our peoples, as well as to all peoples throughout the world, en¬ 
joyment of the four freedoms defined in the Roosevelt-Churchill declaration. 

We hope that the end of this war, which was forced upon us, will save a 
hundred million inhabitants of Central Europe and of the Balkans from 
their present state of wretchedness by assuring them the possibility of stable 
employment, guaranteed by reconstruction and by the development of their 
industries, agriculture and merchant marine, and that those peoples will be 
included within the sphere of international exchanges of goods and services. 
Special attention goes to the masses of the peasant population and to their 
social and economic standards, because it is on those elements that peace and 
security in that region depend. It is in this spirit that our present joint declara¬ 
tion has been conceived, and it is in this same spirit of frank and friendly col¬ 
laboration that we conceive the part to be played by our countries in the 
reconstruction of a new Europe, enjoying a stable peace with freedom and 
prosperity. 


Czechoslovakian Delegation 

Government Delegate: [Signed] Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
[Signed] Jaromir Necas, Minister for the Recon¬ 
struction an4 Public Worbs, 
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Employers’ Delegate: [Signed] Richard Mor-^wetz. 

Workers’ Delegate: [Signed] Josef Kosina. 

Gree\ Delegation 

Government Delegate: [Signed] Aristides Dimitratos, Minister of Labour, 

Agriculture and Cooperatives, 
Employers’ Delegate: [Signed] Georges Logothetis. 

Workers’ Delegate: [Signed] Demetrios Papas, Executive of the National 

Federation of the Worl^ers of Greece. 

Polish Delegation 

Government Delegate: [Signed] Jan Stanczyk, Minister of Labour and 

Social Assistance. 

Employers’ Delegate: [Signed] Alfred Falter. 

Workers’ Delegate: [Signed] Feliks Gross, {Authorized by Alojzy 

Adamczyk to sign for the Wor\er/ Delegation) 

Yugoslav Delegation 

Government Delegate: [Signed] Sava N. Kosanovitch, Minister of State. 
Employers’ Delegate: [Signed] Bozo Banats. 

Workers’ Delegate: [Signed] Cezar Milos. 


DOCUMENT XI 

THE CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPEAN 
PLANNING BOARD" 

Signed in New Yor\, January 14, 1^42 

Our nations have suffered most during this war. The tyrannical order of 
Nazi Germany and satellites has tried with all possible means to enslave, po¬ 
litically and economically, the peoples of our states. 

This war is a war of the forces of Fascism and Nazism against the order 
and the principles of Democracy. We expect that the peace that will come 
1 From the files of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board, New York. 
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will definitely do away with those forces of backwardness and darkness and 
secure to our nations, as well as to all the nations of the world, economic and 
social security and lasting international peace. 

Our Allies* governments are working not only to win the war but also to 
win the peace. Both tasks are to be achieved in full cooperation and in har¬ 
mony with all free nations. 

The aims of our struggle and the outlines of our friendship were given 
in the Atlantic Charter, and the Joint Declaration of the twenty six United 
Nations in Washington. 

To prepare a better world the International Labor Conference held in 
New York unanimously accepted the resolution submitted by the U.S.A. 
delegation, i. e., government’s, employers’ and workers’ delegates. 

According to this resolution the International Labor Office shall organize 
a committee for post-war reconstruction. 

The four Central and Eastern European states, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland and Yugoslavia, in connection with the U.S.A. resolution declared 
at this conference, on November 5, 1941, the intention of the closest coopera¬ 
tion in the struggle for freedom and in preparing post-war reconstruction. 

To further this aim, the four delegations established on January 7, 1942, 
the Central and Eastern European Planning Board. 

We agree on the essential need of close collaboration among peoples and 
governments of the small nations of Central and Eastern Europe, while war 
is still being fought, and later, after peace comes back to the world. The East 
European region has its own problems and those must be handled and solved 
by mutual consent and friendly collaboration of the respective nations. Doing 
so they believe that the democratic world of today and tomorrow will be en¬ 
riched by a new sincere effort and by a constructive experiment in the way 
of the building of a better order. 

The cooperation of all these nations constitutes a step towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a future world order based on mutual friendship. 

It is in that spirit that the idea of the Central and Eastern European Plan¬ 
ning Board was conceived, and it is in that spirit that its founders want to 
see it work for the benefit of their peoples, their part of the world, and all 
democratic peoples. 

Furthermore, we want to stress the unshaken belief in the victory of the 
cause of the United Nations, which is the cause of justice, decency, and re¬ 
spect for the rights of individuals and nations, large and small alike. We also 
want to give expression to the special feelings of sympathy toward the United 
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States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China, for their part in this 
struggle of today. 

The General Steering Committee of the Cenitial and Eastern 
European Planning Board 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA GREECE POLAND YUGOSLAVIA 

Chairman: 

Sava N. Kosanovich, Minister of State, Yugoslavia 
Deputy Chairmen: 

Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Czechoslovakia 

Aristides Dimitratos, Minister of Labor, Agriculture and Agricultural 
Cooperatives, Greece 

Jan Stanczyk, Minister of Labor and Social Welfare, Poland 

Secretary General: 

Feliks Gross 

DOCUMENT XU 

PEASANT PROGRAM ^ 

London, July p, ip^2 

We here present a program drawn up by the representatives of the Peasant 
Communities of Central and Southeastern Europe now in exile in London. 
The countries represented are Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. None of those who sign this document 
will claim that he represents in any final way the policy of his own country. 
But, each of them claims, and is entitled to claim, that he knows the needs 
of his country as he sees them. And, collectively, we assert that the program 
for peasant progress here presented is sincerely designed to serve the future 
needs of the whole region now under consideration when the victory of the 
Allied Nations has restored their liberties. 

Our purpose has been to examine the postwar prospects of the Peasant 
Community in Central and Southeastern Europe. The problems involved 
are agrarian, economic, and political. 

1 Quoted from a mimeographed copy (archives of “Poland Fights,” Polish Labor Group, 
New York) of the original. See also Neu/ Europe, Volume III, No. ii, November, 1943- 
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In this program we are mostly concerned with the agrarian aspect, and 
we have sought to present a constructive plsn, capable of acceptance by the 
Peoples and Governments of the whole region and likely to enlist the sup¬ 
port of the United Nations as well. 

Of the political prospect, we declare that we remain opposed to dictator¬ 
ship in all its forms and heartily associate ourselves with the United Nations. 

We w^elcome, without reserve, the democratic leadership in war of Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt, now greatly reinforced by the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty. We endorse the general purpose of the Atlantic Charter. But 
we feel the necessity to develop it in relation to our own European situation. 
In so doing, we believe we are performing a constructive task for our peoples. 
That task was already undertaken by our respective peasant parties before 
Hitler interrupted their work. We now think it vital to remind our compa¬ 
triots that this program offers new developments of their accepted ideals, and 
thus presents a constructive alternative to the prospect held out by Nazi Ger¬ 
many, knowing well that the Nazis regard Central and Eastern Europe as 
the booty that they hope to extract from this war. All our countries have in 
recent years fallen more and more under the control of Germany because 
she bought our products and dictated the price that she would pay for them. 
After victory we must be relieved from the grip of the German taskmaster; 
and this can only be achieved by opening new markets for us in Britain and 
Western Europe, and by a closer all-round association between us and the 
United Nations. The permanent subjection of this region by Germany would 
mean German domination of the w^hole Continent; and this would involve 
not merely the final suppression of liberty in the nations concerned, but inse¬ 
curity for all, including the Great Powers themselves. 

We are convinced that the maintenance of our liberties after the downfall 
of Germany cannot be achieved by a mere reversion to prewar conditions. The 
nations throughout this territory must execute a common policy, in close 
accord with Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States. Our con¬ 
tribution to this task is described in this Peasant Program; subject, no doubt, 
to specific reservation by each country on certain points. Such a program— 
especially if given due publicity during the closing stages of the war—^would 
have a re-assuring effect on the people, and would help materially to prevent 
anarchy and chaos in large tracts of Central and Southeastern Europe. It 
would, moreover, concentrate popular attention on far-reaching plans of so¬ 
cial improvement, and would exercise a beneficial effect upon the postwar 
development of the whole region. 

We proclaim our faith in the principle of Democracy and the Four Free- 
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doms proclaimed by President Roosevelt. We believe that the Right of the 
People to choose and to interpret their own destiny is essential in human 
destiny. And we feel that there is an especial need, in many of our countries, 
to provide our peoples, and particularly the peasants with adequate means 
to voice their needs and with institutions which will enable them to estab¬ 
lish their national policy. We know that the Nazi denial of this fundamental 
popular right is the central issue of the war. That is why our fight for a 
better world must go hand in hand with the fight for the complete annihila¬ 
tion of Nazism and Fascism and their Quisling satellites in Central Europe. 
Believing that mankind cannot fulfil this destiny by any bald declaration of 
principle, we conceive it to be our duty to proclaim the following policy for 
the Peasant Communities of the region now in the grip of Nazi tyranny, as 
a common safeguard against any future attack on democracy. 

PROGRAM OF POPULAR LIBERATION AND PROGRESS FOR THE 
PEASANT COMMUNITIES IN CENTRAL SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

Partnership of the Feasant and the Townsman. —Believing, in the words 
of the Bible, that ‘*we are all members of one body,'’ we design our program 
as part of a general human purpose, and we maintain that the raising of the 
peasant’s standard of life is the necessary precondition for the progress of the 
whole nation. We are only too well aware that, in some of our countries, cer¬ 
tain privileged classes have exercised an influence upon public policy that has 
often been detrimental to the national interest generally, and to the peasants 
in particular. We deny that there must be any inevitable hostility between the 
interests of the urban and rural population. We welcome industrial develop¬ 
ment, as the chief means whereby the condition of the whole people can be 
raised: and we believe that the struggle for a higher standard of living must 
be based on a collaboration of all the constructive forces in society. 

Peasant Ownership ,—"The Land for the Feasant” is our watchword. As 
we believe that the land should belong to those who work it, we cannot 
tolerate the existence of multitudes of landless men, or men with too little 
land, side by side with the existence of large estates. We regard the expropria¬ 
tion of the large owners and the sub-division of their estates as an essential 
social reform in those regions where peasant proprietorship does not prevail. 

The main basis on which a sound and progressive agricultural community 
can be built up is that of individual and peasant-owned farms. We do not 
however believe that the peasant can live in isolation, and we recognize the 
desirability of voluntary cooperation in land cultivation. 

To safeguard the peasant against dispossession, or alienation of his land, 
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under whatever guise, measures must be taken to prevent speculation in agri¬ 
cultural land, and to regulate the practice of mortgaging it. Further, measures 
should be framed to limit the right of the public authority to distrain peasant 
holdings for the payment of taxes. 

As the individual peasant often farms small parcels of land, widely sepa¬ 
rated from one another, he fails to get an adequate return for his labor. 
Therefore, in order to improve his income and to promote more efficient 
cultivation, the holdings of each peasant must be consolidated. This may be 
achieved either by voluntary cooperation itself, under an arbiter, or by ma¬ 
chinery set up by the law. 

Agricultural Cooperation .—The strength of the peasantry depends on the 
strength of their common institutions as much as on their ownership of the 
land. Experience of the past tw^enty years proves that land reforms alone are 
not sufficient. They must be followed by further constructive measures. The 
peasants themselves should control marketing, credit, and the supply of agri¬ 
cultural equipment by their own institutions, democratically organized. This 
method of combined action, being the practical expression of the cooperative 
principle, should be extended to factories for processing agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, to the markets of the products thus made, to village communities en¬ 
gaged on special types of production, and to the promotion of agricultural 
education. 

Agricultural Credit and Insurance .—^The provision of finance for the peas¬ 
ants is a prime need. 

The stability of the financial institution required for this purpose can 
only be assured on a national basis, and therefore a Central Agricultural 
Bank should be established; but there should be a large measure of local 
initiative and control exercised by the cooperative institutions of the peasants 
themselves. 

As much of the present uncertainty of the peasant’s life is due to inade¬ 
quate protection against the risks of his arduous calling, we prescribe a sys¬ 
tem of public agricultural insurance as one of the basic necessities of any 
program of reform. In its inception, this may require State assistance. 

Stability of Prices .—The peasantry should be assured of a market for their 
produce at stable prices. This will require regulation both on a national and 
on an international scale. 

Need for Balanced Agriculture .—^Agricultural production must be well- 
balanced. Cereals have hitherto occupied too large a place in some of our 
countries. We therefore prescribe the introduction of more varied crops: e. g., 
fruit, vegetables, poultry, livestock, etc. Such improvements should be intro- 
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duced as the result of scientific advice on the types of production most suita¬ 
ble to local soils and local climate. 

Essential Measures of Agricultural Improvement. —In order to provide 
adequate scope for the policy here described, certain fundamental measures 
are required. They will probably demand action on something more than a 
local scale entailing considerable investment of capital and scientific control. 
They are: {a) Land drainage, water conservation, irrigation, and the vital 
supply of hydro-electric power both for town and country, for which an 
initial survey on a national scale will probably be required; {b) Measures of 
soil-improvement, including the use of manure and appropriate fertilizers; 
{c) The provision of technical equipment, many forms of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery, and implements: the distribution of these may well be left in local 
hands, but their design and sources of supply should be one of the main 
concerns of the Ministry of Agriculture; {d) The improvement of all kinds 
of seeds, and the improvement of the breeding of livestock. 

Agricultural Education. —^The scientific knowledge required for this policy 
must not remain the sole possession of experts. Therefore, we demand both 
a substantial improvement in general education, and special measures for 
the development of technical instruction in all matters pertaining to farm¬ 
ing. There should be a special section devoted to agricultural education in 
every peasant cooperative organization, and the central authority should 
organize local instruction through it. 

Rural Welfare. —^We are deeply impressed with the inadequate provision 
for the general welfare of the peasants in many parts. Housing, nutrition, 
sanitation and recreation stand high on the list of urgent needs; and since this 
welfare must, first of all, be secured by a minimum standard of health, a com¬ 
petent medical service is needed. 

Industrialization. —^We have stated above that a well-balanced agriculture 
is necessary to secure adequate results in a given area. We are equally con¬ 
vinced that a well-balanced rural society requires the combination of appro¬ 
priate industries with agriculture. In many countries, overpopulation on the 
land is a serious problem, and special efforts must be made to create new out¬ 
let for it. Industries, so far as possible on a cooperative basis, are required to 
provide the necessary employment. They should be mainly devoted to the 
processing of local agricultural or forest products. We are convinced that, by 
these measures we can raise the standard of living of the peasants and avoid 
excessive concentration of production in large towns. 

Communications. —^Throughout wide regions in Central and South East¬ 
ern Europe, one of the impediments in the way of social progress has been 
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the lack of adequate communications. We therefore demand for the whole 
area, and for each country involved, a survey of existing facilities, in rail, 
road, and water, sea, and air transport. Of these four methods, we believe 
that the improvements of road transport is the most vital. We recognize that 
a program of motor road construction cannot be designed solely for local 
needs; and we therefore suggest that neighboring countries should confer 
together at an early date in order to coordinate their plans for new transport. 

Our ''Oper-Riding Purpose."—As persons and goods pass from one coun¬ 
try to another, they are normally subject to import restrictions imposed to 
protect national interests. Recognizing that these interests must be served 
and preserved, we record our conviction, none the less, that there is an over¬ 
riding purpose common to the whole Peasant Community, from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean that we desire to promote. In the field of tariff policy 
there are conflicting interests to reconcile. And we hope to achieve this recon¬ 
ciliation by bringing them into their true relation with a greater interest, com¬ 
mon to us all. The exaggerated nationalism of the nineteenth century gave 
us a legacy of national strife. We desire in the twentieth century to serve a 
better cause. We are all fighting for our nations against Nazi tyranny; but 
when, with the aid of Britain, America and the Soviet Union, we have won 
our freedom once more, w^e are determined to bury past feuds and to show 
the world that we have a common purpose. 

The International Basis of the Program.—Wc present this program as 
proof of our common purpose. We recognize that its execution will depend 
largely on the extent of the help that will be forthcoming from Great Britain, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In the postwar period the immediate operation 
of a common plan to assist in the recovery of this region is essential and we 
regard it as a matter of first importance that the United Nations should now 
prepare a scheme for the supply of food, industrial products and raw ma¬ 
terials and that these goods should be supplied to the peasant communities 
in return for their services on projects of reconstruction. At the first oppor¬ 
tunity the work of the Inter-Allied Committee for Post War Requirements 
should be expanded to meet the needs of the peasantry, in order that the sup¬ 
ply of machinery, electrical apparatus, railway material and rolling-stock 
can be organized in accordance with the local demands of each market. We 
hope that by these methods the relief and reconstruction plans will develop 
into a long-term policy for closer trading relations between this region of 
Europe and the United Nations. 

Our great Allies must recognize, in their turn, that it is not enough to set 
free our enslaved peoples. Liberation can only lead to improved conditions for 
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us all, if our Allies are prepared to make with us a sustained effort of long¬ 
term reconstruction, based on scientific methods and democratic practice. 

London, July 9, 1942. 

Bulgaria: Dimitre Matzankieff 

Czechoslovakia: Ladislav Feierabend, Jan Lichner 

Greece: Vr.asidas Capernaros 

Hungary: Arnold Daniel, Michael Karolyi 

Poland: Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, Witold Kulerski 

Rumania: Pavel Pavel 

Yugoslavia: Rudolf Bicanic, Fran. Gabrovshek, 
Milan Gavrilovic. 


DOCUMENT XIII 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EAST EUROPEAN UNION" 

Report by the Danubian Club, London, October 

The Reports which follow represent seven months study by two Commis¬ 
sions of the danubian club of the possibilities of closer union among the 
Central and South-East European States. 

The Danubian Club originally sprang from the South East Europe Com¬ 
mittee of the Fabian Society. When this Committee had concluded its la¬ 
bours, some of its members desired to continue their association, together 
with others who might join them, in the form of a Club, Besides British 
members, the Club contains nationals of Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Greece, Himgary, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia. In July 1942, 
the Club was formally constituted, with an Executive Committee, and with 
Miss Wingate as Honorary Secretary and began to hold fortnightly meetings. 
The Club was founded as, and remains, an entirely independent body and is 
not part of the Fabian Society or any other body. 

The name of the Club represents a compromise between certain possible 
designations of the area, such as East European, Central European, etc. 
While not all of the States in the region covered by the Club are in fact 
Danubian, that river nevertheless forms a sort of a spine to the area as a whole, 
and the designation danubian club has at least the merit of convenience and 
brevity. 

1 From the printed report issued by the Danubian Club in London, October, 1943, 
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As was shown by the discussions at meetings held during the autumn of 
1942, the members of the Club were generally in favor of the establishment 
of some kind of Union among the States of this Region; although up to that 
time no very definite pattern for such Union had been studied. The Club 
therefore decided to establish two commission the one constitutional 
and the other economic, to study the question of closer Union among these 
States, and to make recommendations as to the kind of Union which is 
possible and desirable. 

The Constitutional Commission was established on 19th November 194^? 
it held twenty-one meetings including two joint meetings with the Economic 
Commission, and after the ninth meeting it issued an Interim Report. The 
Economic Commission was established on loth December 1942, and held 
fourteen meetings, including two joint meetings with the Constitutional 
Commission. 

The members of these two Commissions were in no sense delegates of 
their respective countries. Each member was either appointed to a Commis¬ 
sion by the Danubian Club itself, or was subsequently invited by one of the 
Commissions to join its ranks. Each member, therefore, participated solely 
in his individual capacity, and no member purported to express the views 
of or to commit, either the Government of his country or any political party 
or other organization with which he might be connected. 

The reports of these two Commissions, having been agreed to at a joint 
meeting of the two Commissions on i6th July 1943, were submitted to a 
Member s Meeting of the Danubian Club, on 22nd July, and were adopted. 
At the same Member's Meeting the Club authorised the publication of the 
two Reports as the Report of the Danubian Club on Central and Southeast 
European Union. 

The Club realises that the formation and proper working of the proposed 
Union depend upon the existence of a sufficient spirit of compromise and 
social cohesion among the peoples of the Region. 

On behalf of the Danubian Club:— 

M. Philips Price, M. P. Chairman S. D. Wingate, Honorary Secretary 
Victor E. Budeanu J- Kuncewicz 

Adam Ciolkosz Franttsek Littna 

Victor Cornea Anton Logoreci 

N, Cristea T. Mende 

Milan Gavrilovic C. Poznanski 

J. H. Goldman L. Rostas 

Gustav Gottesman Mato Ruslovic 

Paul Ignotus George Weis 

Michael Karolyi 
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[Part I] 

CHAPTER I. OBJECTS OF THE UNION 

The Commission considers that some measure of Union is necessary in the 
Region covered by this Report, in order to achieve the following purposes: 

(i) To bring about such unified direction and conduct of foreign relations, 
and such military (including naval and aerial) organizations as will most 
effectually promote— (a) the political and military security of all States in 
the Region against any attack or threat of attack, whether from one of them¬ 
selves or from any other Power; (b) the practical participation of the States 
in the Region in the general system of World (and especially of European) 
Collective Security which it is hoped will be established at the end of the 
present war. 

(ii) To bring about such unity of economic policy as will raise the general 
standard of living of the inhabitants of the Region. (Recommendations to 
this end form Part Two of this Report, namely, the Report of the Economic 
Commission.) 

(iii) To promote good relations and practical cooperation between all 
peoples inside the Union. 

The Commission categorically asserts that it envisages the setting up of the 
Union as directed against no-one. 

Further the Commission assumes: 

(i) that the Adantic Charter and the Anglo-Soviet Treaty will be imple¬ 
mented and consequently that good neighbourly relations will exist with the 
Soviet Union; 

(ii) that the countries concerned will all obtain democratic governments 
at the end of the war. 


CHAPTER II. THE EXTENT OF THE UNION 

The area generally under consideration by the Commission is that which 
comprises Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia. The proposals for Union set forth in this 
Report, however, do not depend upon the Union including all of these coun¬ 
tries, or excluding all others; nor do they depend upon these countries be¬ 
ing organized in one single Union, or in two or more Unions. The Com¬ 
mission considers that the fundamental problems of any Union, namely, the 
relationship between Member States and the Union Authorities, and be¬ 
tween both of these and the outside world, are essentially similar whatever 
group of States is considered. 

It was the general (though not unanimous) opinion of both Commissions 
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that a single Union, comprising all the above-mentioned countries, was 
most desirable; but should this not be attainable, smaller Unions should be 
formed; in which case the smaller Unions should be integrated with each 
other as far as possible. 

CHAPTER III. TYPE OF UNION TO BE ACHIEVED, 
and safeguards for member states 

At the outset of its work, the Commission declined to involve itself in a 
controversy as to whether the type of Union to be aimed at was Federation 
or Confederation; though it was plainly recognised that a mere Alliance, 
League or Entente was totally incapable of achieving the purposes of the 
Union, as set forth in Chapter 1 . 

Nor did the Commission devote itself to the planning of an optimum 
political system for the area, without regard for the dif&culties involved in 
procuring the establishment of such optimum system. On the contrary, the 
Commission took as its task to work out the minimum of centralisation (and 
consequently the minimum derogation from State Sovereignty, and the 
maximum safeguarding of States* interests) compatible with achieving the 
purposes of the Union. 

The Commission gave particular attention to the question of stressing the 
principle of equality between Member States, and of safeguarding the in¬ 
terests of Member States within the Union, because upon satisfaction as to 
such safeguards depends the prospects of obtaining the accession of any State 
to the proposed Union. The Commission’s recommendations in this respect 
cover all three of the methods usually applied to this end, namely:— (a) 
Counterbalancing the power of organs representing Union interests by the 
provision of other organs, so constituted as to safeguard the interests of 
Member States, (b) Leaving to the Member States all powers not expressly 
vested in the Union, (c) A system of compensation. 

In respect of each of these methods, however, the Commission has en¬ 
deavoured to suggest improved methods of reaching a workable compromise 
between Union and State interests. 

With regard to (a), above, the Commission proposes— 

(1) to balance the First Chamber (based on general franchise within the 
Union) by a Second Chamber, representing the Governments of the Mem¬ 
ber States, with equal voting power; 

(2) to assure to every Member State a minimum representation in the 
First Chamber. Furthermore, the Commission suggests the following addi¬ 
tional safeguards under heading (a):— 
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(3) Each State to be represented by at least one national in the Union 
Cabinet; 

(4) the functions of President of the Union to be exercised by the Heads of 
State of the Member States in rotation; 

(5) the Second Chamber (representing the Governments of Member 
States) to have the power to dissolve the First Chamber; 

(6) the First Chamber, though authorised to over-rule the Second Chamber 
in certain circumstances, to be permitted to do so only by such a quorum as 
will ensure that States’ interests are not neglected in this Chamber. 

(7) the Governments of the Union to be responsible to both Chambers. 
Under heading (^) above, federal constitutions have usually given to the 
federal governments practically unlimited authority in respect of those sub¬ 
jects which fall within its sphere. The Commission suggests— 

(8) Certain refinements in the manner of dividing the spheres of activity 
(see Chapter X); and 

(9) certain further safeguards, for example, in military organisation (see 
Schedule V); 

The Union Judiciary, upon which in the last resort falls the duty of pro¬ 
tecting the rights of Member States, is thus given a greatly increased sphere 
of activity. 

(10) Finally, the Commission is convinced that provision should be made 
for compensation of States which may be adversely affected by the policy of 
the Union; and that the fact of entidement to such compensation should be 
made capable of judicial ascertainment. (See last paragraph of Chapter X, 
and Schedule IV.) 


CHAPTER IV. PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF UNION 

The Commission is of the opinion that a common foreign policy and a 
common military organisation cannot be achieved upon a workable basis by 
means solely of such expedients as the holding of periodic meetings between 
Ministers of Members States; on the contrary, it is necessary to establish a 
COMMON ORGAN of the Union, and to endow it with power to decide upon 
these matters. 

The Commission examined the possibility of providing a Common Organ 
in the form of a body resembling the Delegations of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and composed of an equal number of Deputies from 
the Parliaments of all the Member States. For a number of reasons, the Com¬ 
mission felt obliged to reject this method as unsatisfactory. 

In view of the tinequal size of the States in the area, and the ne<xsslty for 
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ascertaining by a democratic method the will of the whole population of the 
Union’s territory, with the minimum of distortion, the Commission feels it 
essential that the Principal Common Organ of the Union should be an 
Assembly or Chamber of direedy elected representatives of the people of the 
Union. This Chamber (to which the Commission gives the name “council 
OF THE union”) should coHsist of Deputies elected on the basis of one 
Deputy for every so many citizens throughout the Union; but there should 
be a guaranteed minimum number of seats on this Council, to which each 
State would be entitled, even if its population did not otherwise make it 
eligible for so much representation. 

In view of the special requirements of a federally organised Union, and to 
encourage the formation of political parties on an all-Union basis, the Com¬ 
mission considers it unavoidable that a system of Proportional Representation 
should be used in the election of Deputies to the Council of the Union. 

CHAPTER V. SECOND CHAMBER FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
SAFEGUARDING STATES* INTERESTS 

Although some members of the Commission expressed anxiety about the 
desirability of setting up a Second Chamber as part of the Common Organs 
of the Union, in view of the unfortunate experiences of many States in re¬ 
gard to their Second Chambers, nevertheless it was recognised as necessary, 
in the case of the projected Union, to give to Member States this safeguard 
against their interests being over-ridden by a Party majority in the Council 
of the Union; especially since such Party majority might happen to be based 
largely upon the greater population, and consequently larger representation 
in the Council of the Union, of certain States. 

This Second Chamber (to which the Commission gives the name “Coun¬ 
cil of States”) would not partake of the nature of the British House of Lords, 
but would contain an equal number of representatives of each Member State, 
appointed by the Government of such State. When the Government of a 
Member State goes out of office, the incoming Government should have the 
right to recall all or any of the members of the Council of State whom its 
predecessor has appointed, upon replacing them with new nominees. 

CHAPTER VI. IvnNISTERS OF THE UNION; THE UNION GOVERNMENT 
The Commission considers it necessary to the discharge of the Union’s busi¬ 
ness to establish Union Ministers, which will administer the common foreign 
policy, common military organisation, common economic measures, and 
other common business of the Union. The most suitable method of conduct- 
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ing these Ministers or Departments would seem to be the appointment of 
Union Ministers as Departmental heads; and the formation of a Union Gov¬ 
ernment Cabinet, or Council of Ministers, presided over by a Union Prime 
Minister, and comprising the Departmental Ministers. 

As a safeguard to the interests of Member States, the Commission con¬ 
sidered it desirable that the Cabinet should contain at least one national from 
every Member State; and for this purpose, that if any State has not one of 
its nationals occupying a Departmental Portfolio, one of that State’s na¬ 
tionals should be appointed as a Minister without Portfolio, with a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

The question of the relations between the several Common Organs of the 
Union is discussed in Chapter VIII; but the Commission desires to remark 
at this point that it considers Ministers should be chosen exclusively from 
among members of the Council of the Union. 

CHAPTER VII. PRESIDENCY OF THE UNION! 

ROTATION AMONG HEADS OF STATES 

Since it is particularly desired to safeguard the proper constitutional conduct 
of the Union’s business, the Commission considers it necessary to provide 
alike for the discharge of the ceremonial functions of a titular Head of the 
Union, and for the role normally iilled by a King or President in presiding 
over constitutional matters, such as a change of Ministry. This constitutional 
function cannot easily be discharged by a Presidential Board, and it is thus 
desirable to provide for its discharge by one person. This person should pre¬ 
ferably have the experience and independence normally to be found in a 
seasoned Head of State, without the irremovability which might endanger 
his adherence to democratic procedure. Thus, the selection of the President 
of the Union, and the fixing of his term of office, give rise to certain prob¬ 
lems. 

It is further to be noticed that the Head of State of a Member State would 
suffer a certain capitis diminutio, were one of his subjects to be elected 
President of the Union, and therefore to take precedence of his own Sover¬ 
eign or State President. This disadvantage can be avoided, and the require¬ 
ments of the preceding paragraph can also be met, if the Presidency of the 
Union is held in rotation, for one year periods, by the Heads of State of the 
Member States. Each Head of State, be he King or President in his own 
country, would act as President of the Union for one year, upon whose ex¬ 
piry he would be automatically succeeded as President by the next Head of 
State upon a rota, previously agreed upon between the Member States, 
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CHAPTER VHI. CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS BETVV’'EEN THE 
VARIOUS COMMON ORGANS OF THE UNION 

It is hardly appropriate to go into much detail in this Report regarding the 
constitutional provisions governing the relative positions of the various Com¬ 
mon Organs of the Union. The Commission definitely recommends, how¬ 
ever, that the following principles should be carried into effectt 

(i) The Union Government or Council of Ministers should be responsible 
to both the Houses of the Union Parliament—that is to say, to the Council 
of the Union and to the Council of States. Preponderance, however, should 
be given to the Council of the Union. 

(ii) For this purpose, Union Ministers should be chosen from among the 
members of the Council of the Union; but they should have the right to 
speak in both Councils. 

(iii) Either Council should be empowered to call for the resignation of 
the Government; but in the event of a conflict between the two Houses upon 
this question, new elections should be held for the Council of the Union. 
The newly-elected Council of the Union should be empowered by a specified 
majority of votes, to over-ride the Council of States. 

(iv) Similarly with Union legislation; such legislation should normally 
require the assent of both Councils but in the event of conflict, a newly- 
elected Council of the Union should be able, by specified majority (e.g. 
two-thirds of its members and one third of the Deputies from each State) 
to carry through its Bill against the veto of the Council of States. 

CHAPTER IX. citizens’ RIGHTS AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF DEMOCRATIC LIBERTIES 

Recent experience has proved that the establishment of dictatorship or Fas¬ 
cism in some States menaces the continued enjoyment of liberty by the 
peoples of other States. It is therefore considered essential to provide safe¬ 
guards for the enjoyment of democratic liberty by all citizens in all the 
Member States of the Union. 

In order to carry out this intention, three constitutional provisions are 
essential:— 

(i) The Union s Constitution must provide a list of democratic liberties, 
which the Union guarantees to all its citizens, and the deprivation of which 
is a crime against the Union. 

(ii) The Constitution must provide judicial remedies for such crimes, by 
way of legal procedure, jurisdiction of the Union’s Judiciary, and the im¬ 
position of penalties against individuals. 
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(iii) The Constitution must provide for intervention by the Union Au¬ 
thorities in the event of a Member State attempting to deny democratic 
rights to its citizens. The Union Authorities should be constitutionally 
bound, in such case, to intervene, using as much force as may be necessary, 
to restore democratic liberties; and, in particular, to hold free elections under 
Union supervision. 

Schedules One to Three go into this matter more fully, specifying the 
conditions for Union intervention, the Rights of Man to be guaranteed by 
the Union, the Constitutional Rights of Citizens (also to be guaranteed by 
the Union), the classes of offenses to be brought within the cognizance of 
Union Law, with the spheres of jurisdiction of State and Union Judiciaries 
in such cases; and examples of crimes against international peace, which are 
included among those envisaged by Union Criminal Law. 

CHAPTER X. POWERS TO BE GIVEN TO THE UNION AUTHORITIES 
AND THOSE SHARED WITH STATES 

The Commission considers that this is the fundamental problem involved 
in the formation of the Union. The provisions for the conduct of Union 
business, the powers of the Union Government and of the Parliament of 
two Councils, depend for their reality upon the spheres of activity in respect 
of which they are given authority to perform their respective functions. It 
is precisely in respect of the proper allocation of powers between the Union 
and the Member States, that the Commission was obliged most carefully to 
apply the decision, already recorded in the second paragraph of Chapter III, 
to concentrate in the hands of the Union’s Organs only such powers as can¬ 
not be left in the hands of the Member States without destroying the pos¬ 
sibility of achieving the purposes for which the Union is to be formed, 

(To the powers thus necessarily allocated to the Union Authorities may be 
added for convenience, a few practically non-controversial matters.) 

The Commission assumes that all powers not specifically mentioned in 
the Constitution as being within the Union’s authority are automatically 
left to the Member States; it further feels it necessary to distinguish between 
— {d) matters as to which both legislative and executive authority is to be 
vested in the Union Authorities, and {b') matters concerning which the 
Union parliament is to have the right to legislate in principle only, it being 
left to the competent authorities of the Member States to enact detailed 
legislation applying such principles, and to execute such legislation. Disputes 
arising out of the latter class of subjects (e.g. allegations that the Union 
Parliament had legislated in excess of its authority, or that State legislatures 
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had legislated contrary to principles laid down by Union legislation, or had 
omitted to legislate in pursuit of such principles, or that State Executive 
Authorities had improperly applied or omitted to apply the consequential 
legislation of their State legislatures) would be adjudicated as constitutional 
questions by the Union’s Judiciary. 

{a) The following matters are recommended to be placed in the Union’s 
legislative and executive competence:— 

(i) Elections to the Council of the Union. 

(ii) Foreign Affairs; but see Chapter XII. 

(iii) Foreign Trade and customs, under the terms of a more detailed 

agreement, to be arrived at when drafting the Constitution. 

(iv) Regulation and supervision of entry into the Union’s territory, 

provided that the Union be not empowered to exclude from the 
Union’s territory a citizen of any Member State. 

(v) Regulation of the movement of Union citizens from one Member 

State to another, other than for the purpose of permanent settle¬ 
ment. 

(vi) Regulation of the permanent migration of Union citizens from one 

Member State to another, with the proviso that no Member State 
may be compelled against its will to accept within any period of X 
years a number of immigrants exceeding Y% of its existing total 
population, or to accept a number of immigrants of any one 
trade or profession in excess of Z% of the number of persons 
in that State of that trade or profession. 

(vii) Union finance and taxation for the Union budget, under the terms 

of a more detailed agreement, to be arrived at when drafting the 
Constitution. 

(viii) Currency, credit, exchange and banking, under another such agree¬ 
ment. 

(ix) Weights and measures, standards and gauges. (Already largely in¬ 

ternational) 

(x) Criminal law for the protection of the Union. (See Chapters IX 

and XII, sub-paragraph (ii), and Schedules one, two, and three.) 
A special agreement will be required regarding the administra¬ 
tion of such law, 

(xi) Commercial law, including company and cooperative law, but ex¬ 

cluding control of the right of juridical persons to do business 
within a Member State. 

(xii) Transport within the Union, including rail, road, water and air 
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transport. Control of trunk roads which shall have been declared 
by Union legislation to be “Routes of the Union.” Development 
of the Danube and all matters thereunto appertaining, and cotll- 
trol and maintenance of the Danube and all other water¬ 
ways which shall have been declared by the Union legislature 
to be “Waterways of the Union.” (Special agreement neces¬ 
sary.) 

(xiii) Measures deemed necessary for ensuring general control by the 
Union over economic affairs, industry, agriculture, mining and 
internal trade, to the extent necessary to make possible the plan¬ 
ning of production and the execution of such plans by the Union. 
(Special agreement necessary.) 

(xiv) Certain matters of police. (Special agreement necessary.) 

(xv) Military organisation. See Chapter XIII and Schedule Five. 

(xvi) Munitions, explosives, firearms and other weapons; their manu¬ 

facture, importation, exportation and possession. 

(xvii) Organisation of the administrative service of the Union, and regu¬ 
lation of Union officials. 

(b) The following matters are recommended to be allotted to the 
Union competence only in so far as concerns legislation on mat¬ 
ters of principle; but detailed legislation thereon, and its execu¬ 
tion, to be left to the Member States: 

(xviii) Labor legislation, protection of workpeople and employees, social 
insurance, contract insurance. 

(xix) Education. 

(xx) Public hygiene, housing and poor relief. 

(xxi) Citizenship, right of residence and personal status. 

(xxii) Measures for the prevention of double taxation. 

(xxiii) Legislation on the rights and duties of any remaining national or 
religious minorities. 

With regard to the items above, particularly (xii) and (xiii), giving the 
Union the right of certain activity in the economic sphere, the Commission 
considers it necessary that the Special Agreement relating to these matters 
should provide for the compensation of a State which can prove itself eco¬ 
nomically injured by Union measures. The formula for entitlement to such 
compensation (a suggested short draft is given in Schedule Four) should 
be capable to judicial and statistical interpretation; if it is left to political 
interpretation, the aggrieved State may be unable to obtain the redress to 
which it is entitled. 
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CHAPTER XI. UNION JUDICIARY 

The Commission considers that the Union will need, as an additional com¬ 
mon organ, an independent Judiciary charged with jurisdiction over three 
classes o£ litigation. 

(i) Administrative. It will no doubt be necessary to establish, certain ad¬ 
ministrative bureaux and officials of the Union, and the proper conduct of 
these bureaux and officials will require a judicial body to adjudicate any 
disputes which may arise. 

(ii) Constitutional, Disputes which may arise between Member States, or 
between Member States and the Union Authorities, will require to be ad¬ 
judicated. Such disputes will include interpretation o£ the Constitution of 
the Union, particularly when any Member State alleges that any Union organ 
has acted ultra vires, 

(lii) Criminal. There will of necessity be certain actions which must be 
regarded as offenses against the Union (see Schedule Three). In the event 
of any Member State attempting for any reason to obstruct the proper work¬ 
ing of the Union, adjudication in such cases must be given to the Union 
Judiciary. 

CHAPTER XII. PRINCIPLES AND CONDUCT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The Commission considers that unified foreign policy (which was postulated 
in Chapter I as one of the main desiderata in forming the Union) can only 
be achieved in practice if it is made the responsibility of the Union Foreign 
Minister, who is a member of the Union Government, responsible to both 
Councils of the Union Legislature. The Union Foreign Office must there¬ 
fore conduct the whole business of the Union in the realm of foreign rela¬ 
tions; the Union must appoint the Union’s Ambassadors, and the Union’s 
representatives at the League of Nations or analogous international bodies; 
and the several States will not normally be diplomatically represented. The 
proper conduct of foreign affairs, however, should be further ensured by the 
following safeguards:— 

(i) It should be clearly stated in the Constitution that the Union’s activity 
vis-a-vis foreign States shall be conducted in strict accordance with interna¬ 
tional law and with whatever international system for Collective Security 
may be established in Europe and in the world after the present war. 

(ii) The commission of acts contrary to international law or to the system 
of Collective Security should be a crime against the Union, punishable by 
the Union Judiciary, (See Schedule Three.) 
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(iii) The Constitution of the Union shall be so drafted as to accord with 
the system of Collective Security which shall be established: for example, in 
regard to the integration of the Union’s armed forces with any international 
armed forces which may be established, and in regard to access to any inter¬ 
national tribunals. 

In addition to the above safeguards for the correct behaviour of the Union 
Authorities vis-a-vis foreign States, the Commission also recommend, that, 
as a reassurance to States that their particular interests are not being neglected 
by the Union’s diplomatic representatives abroad, any Member State should 
be entitled to appoint, at its own expense, an Observer at any of the Union’s 
diplomatic or consular missions. 


CHAPTER XIII. ARMED FORCES 

With regard to military (including naval and air) establishments, the Com¬ 
mission is of the opinion that the defense of the Union’s territories against 
any attack, as well as the participation by the Union in any military sanc¬ 
tions undertaken by the organs of international Collective Security, cannot 
be efliciendy undertaken except by means of integral Union Armed Forces. 
This recommendation is, of course, subject to modification, should the whole 
armed forces of a larger organisation for Collective Security be integrated; 
in other words, the Union should have its armed forces, unless these are 
merged in (say) European armed forces. 

The difficulties of constituting Union armed forces, together with the 
abolition of State armed forces, (except any lightly armed militia for local 
defense which the Constitution may permit the States to retain under ade¬ 
quate restrictions) do not appear insuperable, provided that special safe¬ 
guards be agreed upon to ensure that no State be deprived of its fair share 
of higher military appointments and of remunerative contracts for the supply 
of equipment or other provisions. 

Schedule Five embodies a possible scheme for organising the Union’s 
armed forces, with provision for the allocation of appointments and con¬ 
tracts. This scheme is not a hard recommendation of the Commission, but 
is given by way of indication that such a scheme is capable of being devised. 


CHAPTER XIV. AMENDMENTS 

The Constitution of the Union must evidently contain a procedure for its 
own amendment; the Commission has not thought it necessary to draft this. 
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Schedules 

These Schedules are inserted for the sake of giving examples of ways in 
which the main recommendations of the Commission might be carried out. 

Schedule One .—Relations between Union and States. Union Intervention. 

(i) The States are sovereign, in so far as their sovereignty is not limited 
by the Constitution of the Union. 

(3) The Union will guarantee to the Member States: their territory; their 
sovereignty within the Constitution of the Union; the rights and liberty of 
their people and the constitutional rights of the citizens (see Schedule Two 
below). 

(3) States must abstain from any attack or resort to arms, and must sub¬ 
mit any disputes which may arise between them to settlement in the manner 
prescribed by Union Law. 

(4) Should a State not fulfil the duties imposed upon it, by or in accord¬ 
ance with the Constitution of the Union, the Government of the Union may 
employ the armed forces to compel it to do so. Such coercion may only be 
exercised in accordance with the Union Law to be enacted at the same time 
as the Constitution, and whose principles are to be embodied in the Con¬ 
stitution. Such Union Law should on principles base intervention upon a 
judgment of the Union Judiciary, but it should make provisions for action 
prior to such judgment in clear cases of emergency, with safeguards against 
abuse. 

Schedule Two .—^These and other liberties should be written into the Con¬ 
stitution in the form of rights enforceable in the Courts: 

(а) Rights of man. 

(i) Equality before the Law. 

(3) Personal Liberty, 

(3) Inviolability of the Home. 

(4) Nullum crimen sine lege; nulla poena sine lege. 

(5) Freedom of speech, opinion, teaching, press, association, assembly 
and religion. 

(б) Secrecy of correspondence. 

{b) Constitutional Rights of citizens. 

(i) The personal exercise of democratic rights, based upon direct and 
general equal and secret franchise. 

(3) Complete liberty of elections and candidatures. 

(3) The exercise of legislative power by the Parliaments thus elected. 

(4) The exercise of executive power by Governments responsible to these 
Parliaments. 
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(5) Independent Judiciaries. 

Schedule Three — union criminal law should apply to the following 
categories of offenses: 

(1) Acts against the Union; against these the Union should be protected 
in the same manner as are States against High Treason and similar offenses. 

(2) Acts tending to jeopardise the liberties specified in Schedule Two. 

(3) Acts contrary to international law, or to the system of Collective 
Security, or any encitement against international law or collective security. 

The Union Government should be empowered to prosecute for such 
crimes before the Union Judiciary, if the Government of the Member State 
concerned fails to take appropriate action. In cases where the Judiciary of a 
Member State has given judgment under Union Criminal Law, both the 
accused and the Union Government should have the right to appeal to the 
Union Judiciary against the verdict of the sentence. 

The following are given as examples of offenses under category (3), 
above:— 

{a) Publicly to bring into contempt or hatred any effects of a general inter¬ 
national treaty. 

(^) To bring into hatred or contempt persons who fulfil or organise or ad¬ 
vocate the fulfilling of, any international obligation. 

(i:) To bring into hatred or contempt persons who demand or enforce the ful¬ 
filment of an international obligation. 

{d) To disseminate false reports or to distribute documents which are either 
forged or falsely ascribed to a third party, if such dissemination is carried 
out in bad faith and may endanger peace. 

{e) To bring into hatred or contempt any foreign nation or its Government 
or institutions if by so doing peace is endangered. 

(/) To propagate the infringement of any international obligation. 

(g) To propagate the use of force in international relations. 

(A) To endeavor to involve the Union in aggression. 

(/) To use force to prevent the enforcement of an international obligation, 
or to enforce a demand in international relations without being entided 
to do so by international law. 

(;) To declare or wage aggressive war. 

(^) To instigate or aid or abet an insurrection or revolution in a country 
outside the Union, if such insurrection or revolution is aimed at bringing 
into power persons who propagate or who have decided upon aggression. 
Schedule Four .—^Formula for compensation to States: suggested Text 
If it is proved by a Member State that, in consequence of a measure or 
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measures adopted by the Union authorities, the national income of that State 
has been reduced by more than ten per cent, (or other specified figure) 
within a reasonable period, and if it is proved that in conse(|uence of the 
same measure, or measures, the national income of one or more other States 
has increased by more than ten per cent, within the same period, then the 
States whose national incomes have been increased must pay to the State 
whose income is decreased ofic half of the excess over ten per cent of their in¬ 
creased income; with the limit that such payments shall not exceed the loss 
incurred by the State to be compensated. 

Schedule BVf.—Oudine of military organisation, putting into effect the 
requirements mentioned in the text of Chapter XIII. 

(1) The efficacy of the Union’s military organisation depends upon there 
being one Union Armed Force, having three arms, military, naval and air; 
one General Staff and Defense Ministry; one pattern and scale of weapons 
and equipment; one system of training; one General Staff Language; and 
ONE ALLEGIANCE —to the Union. 

(2) Subject to safeguards to be considered hereinafter, the conduct of the 
Union’s Armed Forces must be the responsibility of the Union Government, 
which is in turn responsible to the Union Parliament. There must be a Union 
Defense Minister, who will be a member of the Union Government; and the 
entire Defense Ministry and General Staff must be controlled by him, pos¬ 
sibly subject to certain rights being reserved to the President of the Union as 
Supreme Commander-in Chief. 

(3) The Union Parliament will adopt an Official Language for the 
Union’s Armed Forces. This is irrespective of whether any official language 
is chosen for the nommilitary purposes of the Union. Knowledge of this 
Official Language must be obligatory for all General Staff Officers, for cer¬ 
tain appointments, and for promotion beyond certain ranks. All personnel, 
whatever their rank, should be given the fullest opportunity to learn, as part 
of their training, the Official Language, and in each rank there should be 
graded scales of Proficiency Pay (Language) for knowledge of it, 

(4) Higher appointments (above certain rank in the Armed Forces) are 
to be subject to special regulations designed to safeguard the right of each 
Member State to a fair share of such appointments, 

(i) The War Establishments Branch of the Union Defense Ministry shall 
grade all these higher appointments into categories, furnishing the appropri¬ 
ate Schedule of such appointments (by categories according to precedence), 
to the Union Bureau of Statistics. 
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(11) The Union Bureau of Statistics will also require from the War Estab¬ 
lishments Branch of the Defense Ministry periodical lists of all serving offi¬ 
cers on the active List of the Armed Forces, with the State of Origin of each. 

(iii) The Union Bureau of Statistics shall ascertain the quota of higher 
appointments in each category for each Member State; this shall be exactly 
proportionate to the number of officers from that State who are serving on 
the Active List of the Armed Forces. 

(iv) Either the Union Constitution, or if not, then Union Legislation, 
shall determine the permitted degree of variation from the Quota, in either 
an upward or downward direction. That is to say, it will establish that no 
State shall have a share of high appointments less than X per cent or more 
than Y per cent of its Quota. The formula laid down by such legislation 
may or may not permit of adjustment, as between different categories of 
higher appointments. 

(5) Similar rules will apply also to the promotion of officers to the higher 
ranks. 

(6) Contracts for the supply of material or work for the purposes of the 
Union Government, both in respect of the armed forces and all other pur¬ 
poses, will be supervised by a Union Contracts Board. This Board will be 
bound by a similar “Quota and Formula” regime, the quota being based 
upon the values of such contracts. 

(7) The military units, such as infantry battalions and artillery regiments, 
will be uni-national in composition, both as to Command, Officers, N.C.O.’s 
and other personnel. Formations (brigades or regiments and upwards) will 
normally be multi-national. 

(8) Commissioned rank in the armed forces of the Union will be granted 
by the Union Defense Ministry to Officer Cadets who have passed out of the 
Officer Training Colleges. Admission to such Officers Training Colleges will 
be governed by a “Quota and Formula” procedure, applied to candidates 
who have already passed a qualifying examination and been recommended 
for admission to the Colleges; the proportion of Officers Cadets admitted to 
these Colleges will be governed by the respective numbers of Other Ranks 
effective from the various States who are at the moment with the colours. 

(9) The Training Establishments, including Officer Training Colleges, 
for the military, naval and air forces, and any Staff Colleges or other special¬ 
ist training centers, will be so distributed about the territory of the Union 
that an Officer Cadet or an Officer undergoing training will normally be 
trained in a country other than his own. 
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Part II. Report of the Economic Commission 

CHAPTER I. AIMS OF THE COMMISSION 

The Economic Commission was not in a position to conduct research, or to 
produce lengthy treatises, going fully into the various topics dealt with; nor 
would it be useful to do so, since this work is already being done by various 
Inter-Allied and other bodies. Members of the Commission, some of whom 
are associated with this work, have, however, had full opportunities to crys¬ 
tallise their opinions on these subjects, which were fully discussed in the 
meetings of the Commission. The Report aims only at giving the principles 
which the members of the Commission agree in regarding as essential 

The Commission has thus not aimed at laying down in detail the future 
economic policies which arc advisable in this Region. It has tried to indicate 
merely the essential conditions, without which a political Union either can¬ 
not exist, or at least would fail to utilise its opportunities in the economic 
field. The drawing together of some of all our nine countries in some sort of 
political Union, with a suitable economic integration, creates opportunities, 
not otherwise obtainable, for a great raising of the standard of living of all 
the peoples of the Region. 

CHAPTER II. SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The Commission does not purport to lay down a whole social and econouiiL, 
system for the Union; a certain background must, however, be sketched in. 
In this connection, the Commission considers that agricultural land should 
in general be owned in individual holdings by peasants; the necessary coor¬ 
dination of farming should be achieved through cooperatives. With regard 
to industry and finance, the Commission envisages that the manufacture of 
armaments will be publicly owned by the Union; and that certain other key 
enterprises, such as power, transport, mining, banking and insurance will be 
subject to some form of public control 

CHAPTER III. PLANNING 

It is considered essential that there should be planning of agricultural and 
industrial production, foreign trade and financial policy, for the needs of the 
whole Region, by Planning Boards or other organs established by the Union 
Authorities. 

Such Boards, after taking into consideration any proposals submitted to 
them by Member States, would at regular intervals present economic plans 
to the Union’s political organs. These plans, in the form in which they are 
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finally adopted by the Union’s appropriate political authorities, should be 
obligatory throughout the Union, and should be supervised in their execu¬ 
tion by appropriate Union organs. 

CHAPTER IV. AGRICULTURE 

In view of the predominandy peasant character of the population of the 
Region, agricultural land should generally be owned by peasants in individ¬ 
ual holdings, corresponding to the necessities of sound economic produc¬ 
tion. In some countries, this will involve breaking up of large estates. Gen¬ 
erally, commassation is required. 

Modern methods of farming and animal raising should be introduced* 
There should be changes in the crops cultivated, in order to meet the nutri¬ 
tion needs of the population, to give maximum employment and income to 
the peasants, and to furnish raw materials for rural industries. 

There is also considerable scope for beneficial development in the way of 
rehabilitation of unproductive land, regulation of streams, and irrigation. 
This can most advantageously be undertaken by cooperation between the 
central authority and the local population concerned. 

The Union should seek to ensure a more equal balance between the par¬ 
ticipation of the agricultural and the industrial producers in the national 
income. This involves the establishment of fairer and more stable prices for 
agricultural products. 

The necessity should be particularly stressed of establishing and maintain¬ 
ing vigorous and efficient cooperatives for the purposes (among others) of 
organising production, and of supplying credit, equipment, and marketing 
facilities. Cooperative activity should be supplemented where necessary by 
State help, whether by the Union or by Member States. 

CHAPTER V. INDUSTRIALISATION 

The Commission favored the maximxim development of rural industries in 
the neighborhood of villages. These industries would give employment to 
villagers for whom there is insufficient agricultural work available, and 
would do so without removing them to the towns. Particularly suitable for 
this purpose are industries which utilise agricultural raw materials. 

Other industrialisation, in its nature necessarily urban, is also necessary. 
For this purpose, light industry (particularly the chemical industry) is gen¬ 
erally more suitable than heavy, because it gives more employment, requires 
less capital investment, utilises materials which are available in the Region, 
and fits in better with the industrial production of other Regions. 
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Notwithstanding the preference in general for light rather than heavy 
industries for this region, it may be desirable to establish such heavy indus¬ 
tries as are necessary for the working of ores and other materials mined in 
the Union’s territory; and such heavy industry as already exists in the Re¬ 
gion should be preserved, and perhaps developed. 

In connection with the development of industries attention is particularly 
drawn to the necessity of utilising to the maximum extent the immense pos¬ 
sibilities of water power in the Region. 

CHAPTER VI. ECONOMIC .ADVANCEMENT 

The principal cause of poverty in this Region is chronic agricultural under¬ 
employment, there being no adequate outlets for a population greatly in 
excess of what the soil will properly support. Partial remedies for this evil 
have been advanced in the preceding two chapters; it is recognised, however, 
that these are not suflScient entirely to solve the problem. Further remedies 
are to be found in development, and (in the last resort) in emigration. 

By development is understood any economic and social development in¬ 
creasing total productivity and the number of usefully occupied people 
within the Union’s territory, and also aimed at raising the living standard 
of the whole population. Examples of such development are: Public works; 
education; housing, social health and veterinary services; improvement of 
nutrition standards; occupation of leisure; tourism. Particularly important 
is the development of transport by the construction of roads, railways, water¬ 
ways, harbours and airports; such construction, judiciously planned by the 
Central Authority, would also powerfully contribute to the unifying of the 
Region. Motorised transport should also be encouraged. 

With regard to the role necessarily to be allotted to the Union’s Authorities 
in promoting development, it is considered that the Union Authorities ought 
to make general plans for such development; and, further, that the Union’s 
Authorities should themselves be entrusted with the managements of any 
transport and powder undertakings which they deem to be of interest to the 
Union at large. Emigration is only to be considered as the last resource; but, 
in so far as it may prove unavoidable, it should be the duty of the Union 
Authorities to cooperate with international bodies to make plans for its or¬ 
ganisation, 

CHAPTER VII. trade 

With regard to the Union’s external trade, the planning of production by 
the Union necessarily involves some planning of external there must 
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therefore be a Union foreign trade policy to the extent necessary to implement 
the Union’s production plans. A special Board should be established to plan 
and to promote the foreign trade of the Union. Furthermore, for the purposes 
of external trade, the Union must be regarded as a single Customs Union and 
a single negotiating body. 

With regard to internal trade between the Member States of the Union, 
inter-State tariffs and other trade barriers should be regulated, and as rapidly 
as possible abolished, by the Union’s central planning authority, as part of 
the general economic plan, in order, on the one hand, to level and to raise 
the standard of living of the population, and on the other hand, to avoid un¬ 
employment. During the process of abolition, uneconomic inter-State com¬ 
petition should be so far as possible avoided. 

CHAPTER VIII. FINANCE 

There should be a Central Bank for the Union as a whole; some form of 
Monetary Union will also be necessary. It is, however, profitless at this mo¬ 
ment to speculate further on this topic, because it is necessarily involved in 
the arrangements which will be made for a general international financial 
system; to this the Union’s system must, of course, conform. 

CHAPTER IX. FOREIGN HELP 

The Region as a whole will require heavy capital assistance from abroad in 
order to carry out the necessary development outlined in previous Chapters 
of this Report. Loans, market facilities, lease-lend agreements and other 
forms of assistance will be required. 

As to the method of receiving such foreign assistance, by far the most satis¬ 
factory from the point of view of the independence of the Union and the 
well-being of its peoples, would be the granting of direct loans to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union. The Union Government would then be free to expend 
these loans in such manner as the proper political and economic organs of 
the Union considered judicious, and to make proper provisions for the serv¬ 
ice of the loans. It is hoped that loans will be made on terms which do not 
hinder the economic development of the Region. 

The method of providing for development by the grant of monopolies 
(concessions) to foreign companies is highly unsatisfactory, and should be 
avoided. The investment of foreign capital in enterprises inside the Union 
(although also on the whole unsatisfactory on account of the entrenched 
position which it gives to foreign interests, even including the power to ob¬ 
struct desirable development) may have to be accepted to some extent. 
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